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Command  Call 


Question:  What’s  so  important  about 
recruiting  such  a high  number  of  GSA? 

Command  Sgt.  Maj.  Abner:  Gradu- 
ate/seniors in  mental  categoues  I-llIA 
have  lower  AWOL  rates,  have  fewer 
other  disciplinary  problems,  are  easier  to 
train,  perform  better  on  our  sophisti- 
cated equipment,  and  tend  to  stay  with 
the  Army  through  their  initial  enlist- 
ments. In  short,  they  are  exactly  the  kind 
of  soldiers  with  which  all  of  us  would 
prefer  to  serve. 

Question:  One  of  the  other  services’ 
recruiters  is  distributing  promotional 
material  that  slanders  the  Army.  How 
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can  I get  him  to  stop? 

Maj.  Gen.  Ono:  All  of  the  services  are 
required  to  recruit  fairly.  Additionally, 
there  is  a specific  inter-service  agreement 
that  prohibits  the  use  of  comparisons 
with  other  services  in  promotional 
material.  Unfair  recruiting  practices  or 
violations  of  the  comparative  advertising 
rule  should  be  reported  immediately 
through  your  chain  of  command.  Your 
battalion  commander  will  then  contact 
the  recruiter’s  commander  and  the 
occurrence  will  be  brought  up  at  one  of 
the  regular  Interservice  Recruiting 
Committee  meetings. 


Question:  The  “USAREC  Hotline” 
sounds  like  a great  idea,  but  I don’t 
believe  that  if  I call  in  with  a negative 
comment,  I won’t  “pay”  for  it  later 
through  my  chain  of  command. 

Maj.  Gen.  Ono:  It  won’t  happen.  If  it 
does,  you  know  where  to  call  me. 

Question:  If  I’m  expected  to  send 
invitations  and  other  correspondence  to 
COI  s,  why  can’t  I use  my  JOIN  system  as 
a word  processor? 

Command  Sgt.  Maj.  Abner:  The  JOIN 
system  is  a sales  tool.  Using  it  for  any 
other  purpose  means  it  may  not  be 
available  when  it’s  needed  for  sales 
presentations.  Besides,  most  people 
nowdays  are  turned  off  when  they  see  a 
letter  that  is  obviously  computer- 
generated. On  the  other  hand,  a letter 
typed  on  your  regular  typewriter  tells  a 
COI  that  your  invitation  is  sincere;  and, 
not  part  of  some  large,  impersonal  mass 
mailing. 

Question:  I was  watching  a football 
game  on  TV  the  other  day  and  a joint 
services  commercial  came  on.  Why  did 
the  Marines  get  first  billing? 

Maj.  Gen.  Ono:  By  agreement  of  the 
Joint  Recruiting  Advertising  Committee, 
the  names  of  the  services  will  be  rotated 
in  all  ads  so  each  will  be  listed  first 
occasionally.  If  you  watch  a program 
with  more  than  one  of  these  joint  ads, 
you’ll  notice  that  rotation  taking  place. 

Question:  Why  do  recruiters  receive 
bundles  of  REACT  cards  with  just  names 
and  addresses  marked  JADOR?  We  need 
telephone  numbers,  too. 

Command  Sgt.  Maj.  Abner:  Unfor- 

tunately, the  REACT  Center  cannot 
improve  on  the  information  it  receives 
from  people  who  send  in  business  reply 
cards.  If  a person  doesn’t  put  his  phone 
number  down  on  the  coupon,  the 
Center’s  staff  has  no  way  of  finding  it. 
Even  if  they  could  find  a number,  it 
would  probably  be  less  reliable  than  one 
that  you,  as  a local  recruiter,  could 
determine  from  LRLs,  school  direc- 
tories, or  phone  books.  I 
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Mount  Hood,  in  Portland  Battalion’s 
northern  Oregon  territory,  is  one  of 
the  tallest  peaks  in  the  U.S.  Scaling  it 
could  be  compared  to  making  com- 
bined mission  box  and  finishing  first 
in  both  RA  and  USAR  mission  for  the 
year.  Many  ingredients  are  required 
to  create  that  kind  of  success  — not 
the  least  of  which  is  total  dedication 
to  the  concept  of  teamwork.  Portland 
put  together  those  sought-after  in- 
gredients. Turn  to  page  16  to  see  if 
your  battalion  has  what  it  takes  to  be 
tops  in  the  nation. 
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USAREC  Today 


PX  Offers  Catalog  Ordering  Suggestions 


Most  customers  are  familiar  with  the 
exchange  catalog,  but  they  don’t  know 
much  about  the  mail  order  process.  Many 
customers  don’t  refer  to  the  instruction  in 
the  back  of  the  catalog  and  consequently 
make  mistakes  in  filling  out  their  orders. 
Then  they  wonder  why  they  don’t  get  their 
merchandise  right  away. 

Depending  on  the  type  of  item  ordered, 
the  date  and  the  manner  of  shipment,  each 
catalog  order  will  have  a different  ship- 
ping period.  These  periods  are  listed  on 
page  six  in  the  back  of  the  catalog  under 
the  heading  ^‘claims”  customers  are  ad- 
vised to  wait  the  number  of  days  listed 
before  contacting  AAFES  with  a catalog 

Added  Dental  Care 
For  Active  Families 

Family  members  of  active  duty  soldiers 
are  now  eligible  for  space-available  dental 
care  at  all  military  bases  worldwide.  First 
priority  remains  with  active  duty  soldiers. 

According  to  an  information  paper 
issued  by  the  Surgeon  General,  there  will 
be  no  increase  in  the  allocation  of  either 
personnel  or  resources  to  support  family 
member  dental  care.  Present  staffing 
levels  and  available  treatment  facilities 
make  it  impossible  to  offer  complete 
dental  care  to  every  active  duty  family 
member. 

The  amount  of  space  available  care  and 
mechanism  implementation  of  care  is 
determined  by  each  dental  activity  com- 
mander. ■ 

Use  Dollar- Saving 
Commissary  Signs 

“Economy  Buy’’  signs  now  appear  in 
Army  commissaries  to  alert  customers  to 
products  sold  at  the  lower  prices,  regard- 
less of  brand  or  package  size. 

White  signs  with  red  lettering  and 
artwork  will  be  used  to  point  customers  to 
the  brand  and  price  of  the  economy  buy.  ■ 


order  problem. 

According  to  catalog  officials,  an  easy 
way  to  tell  how  and  when  merchandise 
was  shipped  is  to  check  the  customer 
notification  form.  This  is  sent  to  customers 
within  ten  days  after  their  order  is  shipped 
to  them.  If  an  order  is  not  received  after 
the  allotted  processing  and  shipping  time, 
customers  should  write  or  call  the  catalog 
“direct  line.’’  Use  the  toll-free  number:  1- 
800-527-2345  (in  the  US,  including  Alaska 
and  Hawaii),  or  1-800-835-2345  in  Texas. 

Catalog  officials  advise  that  when 
phoning,  be  sure  to  give  the  order  number 
or  the  social  security  number  of  the  person 


who  placed  the  order. 

Damaged  merchandise  priced  at  $50  or 
higher  must  be  reported  to  the  post  office. 
Customers  may  order  from  the  overseas 
edition  of  the  catalog  only  if  they  are 
assigned  overseas  or  are  there  TD  Y.  In  the 
case  of  TDY,  customers  have  a grace 
period  of  two  weeks  before  and  two  weeks 
after  going  TDY  to  send  in  an  order, 
otherwise  orders  are  limited  to  the 
CONUS  exchange  catalog.  Sufficient 
quantities  of  the  CONUS  catalog  are  on 
hand  and  take-home  copies  are  now 
available  at  the  exchange  customer  service 
counters.  ■ 


Do  you  know  what  these 
terms  mean  in  recruiting? 


CINEMA  PODS  — An  optical  viewer, 
designed  and  built  for  indoor  showings 
of  multi-image  slide  presentations 
dealing  with  the  Army. 

CONTACT  — Personal  or  telephonic 
contact  with  an  individual,  by  the 
recruiter,  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing interest  in  an  appointment  for 
enlistment  in  the  US  Army. 

DOD  RECRUIT  FILE  — The  cen- 
tralized system  for  PS  enlistment 
information  to  provide  authorized 
personnel  with  a means  to  obtain  a 
quick  response  to  questions  regarding 
enlistment  eligibility  of  PS  applica- 
tions. 

ERRONEOUS  ENLISTMENT  —An 

enlistment  that  later  proves  to  be 
invalid  because  the  individual  failed  to 
meet  the  qualifications  prior  to  enlist- 
ment. 


GUIDANCE  COUNSELOR  SALES 
PRESENTATION  (GCSP)  — Used 
in  conjunction  with  JOIN  and  designed 
to  allow  quick  entry,  operation,  and 
exit.  The  guidance  counselor  sales 
presentation  differs  from  the  recruiter 
sales  presentation.  It  has  all  the  MOS 
segments  for  the  applicant  to  view  his 
or  her  choice  of  MOS. 

PRODUCTION  TEST  - A test 
administered  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
enlistment  at  a MEPS  or  MET  site. 

RECRUITER  PRODUCTION  MAN- 
AGEMENT SYSTEM  (RPMS)  — A 

system  of  performance  standards  and 
documentation  requirements  which 
form  the  framework  for  duty  per- 
formance by  recruiters. 


The  preceding  in  formation  was  derived 
from  USA  REC  Pam  310-3.  ■ 
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Top  promotions 
are  6%  higher 


The  percentage  of  primary  zone  re- 
cruiting and  retention  careerists  chosen 
for  promotion  to  master  sergeant  was 
more  than  6 percent  higher  than  the 
Army-wide  selection  rate,  according  to 
the  results  of  the  most  recent  DA  selection 
board. 

The  information  revealed  that  208 
recruiting  NCOs  in  the  primary  zone  were 
selected.  This  figure  represents  nearly  36 
percent  of  those  considered  as  compared 
to  the  total  Army  rate  of  roughly  29 
percent. 

In  addition,  32  individuals  holding  the 
OOR  MOS  were  chosen  for  promotion 
from  the  secondary  zone.  This  group 
posted  a slightly  lower  selection  rate  than 
the  Army-wide  average  (6  percent  for 
OORs  compared  to  8.5  percent  for  Army- 
wide). However,  overall,  the  percentage  of 
OOR  personnel  selected  for  promotion  to 
master  sergeant  (22.3  percent)  was  higher 
than  for  the  Army  as  a whole  (19.3 
percent). 

Another  notable  result  of  this  selection 
board  is  that  although  recruiting  per- 
sonnel were  only  5 percent  of  the  total 
number  considered,  they  comprised  over 
6 percent  of  those  selected. 

USAREC  currently  claims  172  of  the 
240  selected  from  the  OOR  (recruiter  and 
retention  NCO)  ranks.  Eighty-four  percent 
of  the  recruiter  and  retention  NCOs 
selected  in  the  secondary  zone  are  also 
USAREC  assets. 

Of  the  172  USAREC  sergeants  first 
class  who  were  chosen  for  promotion, 
seven  are  assigned  to  Headquarters, 
USAREC,  four  are  assigned  to  the 
Support  Command,  and  three  are  Re- 
cruiter Course  instructors  at  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Of  the  remaining,  34 
serve  in  the  1st  Recruiting  Brigade,  29  in 
the  2nd  Recruiting  Brigade,  40  in  the  4th 
Recruiting  Brigade,  28  in  the  5th  Re- 
cruiting Brigade,  and  27  in  the  6th 
Recruiting  Brigade.  ■ 


“Thanks,  Sarge!” 


“I  had  a need  and  the  recruiter 
showed  me  how  to  fill  it,”  says  PEC 
William  B.  Pohle. 

“You  see,  I ran  out  of  funds  to  finish 
my  computer  science  degree.  I had  two 
years  left  and  the  Army  College  Fund 
will  allow  me  to  finish,”  says  Pohle 
who  was  enrolled  at  Wright  State 
University  in  Dayton,  Ohio  when  Staff 
Sgt.  L.A.  Roesch  called  him. 

“He  called  me.  What  he  said 
interested  me  and  an  appointment  was 
scheduled.”  Pohle  says  Roesch,  who  is 
assigned  to  the  Kettering,  Ohio  re- 
cruiting station,  prepared  him  well  for 
basic  training.  “He  was  extremely  fair. 
He  basically  told  me  everything  I could 
expect  here.  He  gave  me  lots  of 
literature  telling  me  what  I’d  go 
through  and  he  gave  good  advice.” 

When  interviewed,  Pohle  was  at- 
tending basic  training  at  Fort  Knox, 
Ky.  in  preparation  for  becoming  a 


cavalry  scout.  He  found  basic  training 
to  be  “easier  than  1 anticipated;  not 
physically  — that  part  has  always  been 
tough  — but  psychologically  it  hasn’t 
been  bad.  I enjoy  the  challenge  and  the 
overall  experience.” 

The  20-year-old  private  says  the 
“two-year  enlistment  coupled  with  the 
Army  College  Fund  and  assignment  to 
Europe”  convinced  him  to  join  the 
Army  over  one  of  the  other  services. 
For  other  young  people  considering 
enlisting,  he  says,  “Think  about  what 
you  really  are  willing  to  give  in  the 
Army  and  what  you  expect  out  of  it. 
It’s  not  a decision  to  make  lightly.” 
Obviously,  Pohle  is  happy  about  his 
decision  and  to  the  person  who  helped 
him  arrive  at  it,  he  says,  “You’ve' 
allowed  me,  by  introducing  me  to  the 
Army,  to  be  proud  of  who  I am,  what  1 
am,  and  the  nation  1 serve.  Thank  you. 
Staff  Sergeant  Roesch.”  ■ 
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Battalion  Ranking  System: 

• FY85  Top  Battalions  Listed 

• FY86  System  Announced 


During  fiscal  year  1985,  battalions 
were  ranked  according  to  their  percent 
achievement  of  the  critical  Graduate 
Senior  Male  I-IIIA  Mission. 

Eight  recruiting  battalions  made 
GSMA  mission  in  FY85.  They  were  led 
by  the  three  battalions  in  the  north- 
western United  States  with  Portland,  the 
leader  at  1 1 1 percent;  Seattle  at  107.80%; 
and  Salt  Lake  City  at  106.43%.  For  more 
on  Portland’s  accomplishments,  see  the 
accompanying  story. 

Pittsburgh,  fourth  overall  and  first  in 
1st  Recruiting  Brigade  with  105.12%  of 
GSMA  mission  accomplishment,  led  the 
nation  in  the  total  number  of  GSMA 
contracts  during  the  year  with  1633. 

Other  battalions  which  accomplished 
their  annual  GSMA  mission  were:  New 
Orleans,  first  in  5th  Brigade  with 
105.01%;  Honolulu,  102.16%;  Atlanta, 
top  battalion  in  2nd  Brigade  at  101.45%; 
and  Oklahoma  City  at  100.76%. 

Rounding  out  the  top  ten  were  Miami 
and  Concord  battalions. 

Sixth  Recruiting  Brigade  (West), 
which  had  the  top  three  ranking 
battalions,  finished  first  among  the 
brigades  as  well. 

41  Winners  in  USAR  Recruiting 

Forty-one  battalions  and  four  of  the 
five  brigades  made  or  exceeded  their 


annual  volume  mission  for  the  Army 
Reserve.  They  were  led  by  Portland, 
123.95%  of  mission,  the  first  time  a 
batallion  has  finished  the  year  number 
one  in  both  Active  and  Reserve  missions 

Des  Moines,  the  only  4th  Brigade 
battalion  to  break  into  the  top  ten  in 
either  ranking,  was  second  overall  for  the 
USAR  with  116.79%.  Sacramento  at 
114.32%;  Miami  at  112.94%;  and  San 
Juan  at  1 12.78%  completed  the  first  five. 

The  second  five  battalions  were: 
Albany,  110.09%;  Newburgh,  110.02%; 
Pittsburgh,  the  volume  leader  with  2394 
Reserve  accesions,  109.31%.  First 
Recruiting  Brigade  (Northeast)  led  all 
brigades  with  103.35%.  Other  brigades 
which  accomplished  the  annual  mission 
were  6th,  2nd,  and  4th. 

New  Ranking  System  in  FY86 

The  new  Battalion  Standard  Ranking 
System  announced  at  the  USAREC 
Commanders  Conference  closely  par- 
allels the  Recruiter  Incentive  Awards 
(Program  300). 

Under  BSRS,  battalions  accumulate 
points  in  the  Active  Army  and  USAR 
categories  separately,  with  emphasis 
placed  on  quarterly  mission  box  ac- 
complishment and  quality  overpro- 
duction. 

Battalions  not  achieving  mission  box 


are  awarded  production  points  as  in 
Program  300;  for  example,  20  points  are 
awarded  for  GSA.  Then  each  category  is 
multiplied  by  the  percent  of  accomplish- 
ment. A battalion  which  achieves  95%  of 
its  Regular  Army  GSA  mission  receives 
19  points  for  that  category  (20  points 
times  .95  = 19.0  points). 

The  points  for  each  of  the  four 
production  categories  (GSA,  GSB,  NA 
and  PS)  are  then  added  together  to  get 
the  battalion’s  points  for  the  quarter. 
While  there  are  no  points  awarded  for 
GS4  production,  those  contracts  do 
count  toward  mission  box  accomplish- 
ment. Battalions  achieving  quartelry 
mission  box  in  either  RA  or  USAR  are 
awrded  50  points  and  become  eligible 
for  overproduction  points.  So  a battalion 
which  made  100%  across  the  board 
would  have  a total  of  100  for  that 
quarter. 

Overproduction  points  are  calculated 
as  follows:  For  PS,  NA  or  GSB 
overproduction,  values  are  doubled.  For 
example,  a battalion  which  makes  105% 
of  its  GSB  mission  receives  1 point  (.05 
overproduction  times  10  points  = 1.0 
point). 

For  GSA  overproduction,  the  point 
value  increases  with  each  additional 
percentage  point  of  quality  over- 
production. I 


f ^ 

GSA  OVERPRODUCTION 


Achieved 

Overproduction  Poirtt  Value 

Factor 

Bonus  Points 

100 

0 

0 

0 

101 

40 

.01 

.4 

102 

60 

.02 

1.2 

103 

80 

.03 

2.4 

104 

100 

.04 

4.0 

105 

120 

.05 

6.0 

1 10 

220 

.10 

22.0 

125 

520 

.25 

130.0 
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Good  News  For  The 
Hometown  Folks 


Edgar  Castillo 

HQ  USAREC 

The  Hometown  News  Release 
Program  needs  your  attention 
now. 

Did  you  know  that  everytime  some- 
one in  your  brigade,  battalion,  com- 
pany or  station  gets  a promotion, 
receives  an  award  or  decoration,  makes 
recruiter  of  the  year/  quarter  or  soldier  of 
the  year/ quarter,  gets  assigned  to  the 
battalion  or  gets  national  media 
coverage,  there’s  a way  to  let  the  people 
back  home  know  about  it? 

It’s  true,  the  Hometown  News  Release 
Program  is  the  way  to  let  all  your  folks 
back  in  Ohio.  Texas,  or  even  on  the 
Island  of  Guam  know  that  you  have 
received  special  recognition. 

News  releases  to  your  hometown 
newspaper  can  be  as  easy  as  visiting  your 
Advertising  and  Sales  Promotion 
section.  The  people  in  A&SP  can  help 
you  fill  out  a DD  Form  2266, 
Information  for  the  Hometown  News 
Release,  which  will  be  used  to  publicize 
your  achievement  in  your  hometown 
newspaper. 

The  A&SP  section  can  also  take  a 
photograph  which  can  be  submitted  with 
the  news  release,  provided  that  the 
photograph  is  a black  and  white  print 
and  of  good  quality. 

This  same  information  can  also  be 
used  for  the  battalion  newsletter. 

Events  which  merit  a hometown  news 
release  can  be  found  in  Appendix  A, 
Army  Pamphlet  360-3,  Army  Hometown 
News  Release  Program. 

Categories  are  as  follows; 

• A-4  Promotions; 

• A-5  Arrival  for  duty  at  your 
recruiting  battalion; 

• A-7  Awards  and  decorations. 


starting  with  the  Army  Achievement 
Medal,  copy  of  the  citation  is  desired; 

• A-8  Re-enlistment; 

• A-9  Retirement; 

• A- 11  Receipt  of  a reserve  officers 
training  corps  scholarship.  Commis- 
sioning through  the  ROTC; 

• A-12  Individual  achievement  such 


as  a receipt  of  a college  degree,  recruiter 
and  soldier  of  the  month,  quarter,  and 
year,  best  in  job  career  field,  direct 
commissions  and  warrants,  suggestions 
which  award  $50  or  more  and 
participation  in  a national  news  event 
which  had  prior  coordination.  Examples: 
Space  Shuttle  support.  Presidential 
Inauguration  or  Mount  St.  Helens 
operation; 

• A-13  Winners  in  competitions  that 
test  readiness  in  combat-related  skills, 
with  competitors  drawn  from  a 
worldwide  pool.  Includes  the  Recruiter 
of  the  Year  for  USAREC. 

• A-14  Selection  for  degree- 
producing,  service-funded  programs; 
selection  for  training  with  the  industry 
programs. 

Other  categories  can  be  found  in  the 
pamphlet. 

Forms  2266  not  filled  out  correctly  will 


not  be  used  or  credited  to  the  brigade. 

Forms  must  reach  the  Hometown 
News  Release  Directorate  at  Kelly  Air 
Force  Base  in  San  Antonio,  Texas  within 
30  days  of  the  event.  All  information 
must  be  entered  on  the  form  with  some 
personal  background,  if  possible.  This 
form  must  also  be  printed  legibly  or 


typed,  if  possible.  Make  sure  that  the 
form  is  signed  in  ink  and  that  the 
battalion  has  entered  their  brigade’s 
PAO  code. 

In  the  past,  recruiters  have 
traditionally  avoided  using  the 
Hometown  News  Release  Program 
because  the  resulting  stories  are 
published  in  their  hometown  and  not 
where  they’re  recruiting.  But,  think  about 
it.  If  everyone  participates  in  the 
program,  then  everyone’s  local  area  will 
be  filled  with  the  stories  about  the  Army 
recruiters.  Through  the  program,  we  all 
benefit. 

The  Hometown  News  Release 
Program  is  a great  way  to  publicize  the 
Army’s  achievements.  For  more 
information  on  how  you  can  help 
publicize  your  special  event  back  home, 
contact  your  battalion  A&SP  section  and 
tell  the  Army  success  story  in  your 
hometown  today.  ■ 


Allmon  Rejoins  U.S.  Army 


Staff  Sgt.  Danny  L.  Allmon,  son  of 
Ernest  and  Vera  Allmon  of  Burleson, 
Texas,  has  re-enlisted  in  the  U.S. 
Army  in  West  Germany,  after  more 
than  eight  years  of  military  service. 

Allmon  is  a missile  maintenance 
supervisor  with  the  1st  Battalion,  41st 
Field  Artillery. 

His  wife,  Marilyn,  is  the  daughter 


of  E.  W.  Cowger  of  Hatch. 

He  is  a 1975  graduate  of  Burleson 
High  School. 

Newspapers  do  print  the  releases 
they  receive  from  the  Hometown 
News  Center.  The  above  clipping  was 
taken  from  the  Albuquerque  Herald 
where  it  ran  alongside  other  articles 
about  military  personnel. 
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High  School  Guidance 
what  they  like  anc\ 

military 


Kenneth  Martin 

State  University  of  New  York 

Utica.  N.  Y. 


A nationwide  survey  of  high  school 
guidance  counselors  has  revealed 
that,  in  most  cases,  the  relationship 
between  recruiter  and  counselor  is  a 
positive  and  productive  one.  But  it  still 
could  stand  to  be  improved  in  some 
specific  ways. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  let  you. 
the  recruiter,  know  what  counselors  think 
of  the  Job  you  are  doing.  By  analyzing 
some  of  the  counselors’  complaints,  you 
can  take  steps  to  over-come  or  avoid  these 
objections  in  the  future. 

In  the  winter  of  1985,  some  local  Armed 
Forces  recruiters  approached  our  college 
with  a problem  which  required  market 


research.  Essentially,  they  wanted  to 
know  how  to  form  a more  productive  and 
effective  working  relationship  with  high 
school  guidance  counselors.  These  re- 
cruiters felt  that  guidance  counselors  can 
often  make  or  break  a recruiter’s  efforts 
within  a particular  school. 

Our  Marketing  Research  class  was 
assigned  the  project  of  gathering  the 
information  to  help  recruiters  solve  this 
problem.  In  order  to  find  that  solution, 
the  class  felt  the  following  questions  had 
to  be  answered:  What  are  the  key  needs  of 
guidance  counselors?  What  do  they  like  or 
dislike  about  recruiters?  How  would 
counselors  like  to  see  the  recruiting  service 
improved? 

To  answer  these  important  questions,  a 
detailed  study  of  high  school  counselors 
was  conducted  in  the  spring  of  1985. 


Lengthy  questionnaires  were  mailed  to 
450  guidance  counselors  throughout  the 
country.  One  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
counselors  completed  the  questionnaire 
for  a response  rate  of  38%,  an  unusually 
high  percentage  for  a survey  of  this 
nature. 

The  questionnaire  began  by  gathering 
various  demographic  data  — location  of 
school,  number  of  students,  age  and  sex  of 
counselor,  length  of  time  in  job,  and 
whether  they  were  veterans.  Then  a series 
of  questions  was  asked  to  determine  if 
they  viewed  high  school  recruiting  prac- 
tices in  a positive  or  negative  light  and 
why  they  felt  that  way.  Finally,  they  were 
asked  for  suggestions  on  improving  the 
recruiting  process. 

The  majority  of  counselors  viewed 
recruiting  in  a positive  way.  Over  63%  of 
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Counselors: 

wide  Survey 

Counselors  talk  about 
don’t  like  about 
recruiters. 


the  counselors  surveyed  had  nothing 
negative  to  say  about  recruiters.  Indeed, 
many  were  lavish  in  their  praise.  For 
instance,  one  counselor  wrote,  “They  are 
all  highly  dedicated,  competent  people 
who  work  closely  and  cooperatively  with 
the  school  personnel.” 

Another  found  “the  recruiters  to  be 
well-informed,  honest,  and  dependable. 
The  services’  reputation  has  grown  im- 
measurably.” 

Another  stated,  “Most  recruiters  are 
capable,  competent,  cooperative  in- 
dividuals.” 

Thus,  in  most  cases,  the  relationship 
between  recruiter  and  counselor  is  a 
positive  and  productive  one.  However, 
the  study  revealed  that  a relatively  high 
percentage  (37%)  of  counselors  were  not 
totally  satisfied  with  recruiters.  It  must  be 


understood  at  the  onset  that  the  ob- 
jections of  the  counselors  address  re- 
cruiters in  general,  i.e.,  all  four  services 
and  not  necessarily  Army  recruiters  in 
particular.  However,  if  a Navy,  or  Air 
Force,  or  Marine  recruiter  is  making  a 
mistake  in  a certain  instance,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  an  Army  recruiter 
might  not  make  the  same  mistake  in  the 
future. 

As  you  can  see  from  Table  1,  negative 
experiences  with  recruiters,  as  perceived 
by  counselors,  were  broken  down  into  8 
categories.  The  counselors’  greatest  com- 
plaint (mentioned  55%  of  the  time)  was 
with  over-aggressive  recruiters.  Neither 
they  nor  their  students  appreciated  the 
“hard  sell”  approach  to  recruiting. 
Counselors  appear  to  be  somewhat  pro- 
tective of  their  students  when  they 


perceive  recruiters  being  pushy  and  not 
accepting  a “NO”  when  a “NO”  is  in  order. 

In  particular,  counselors  do  not  like  to 
hear  that  their  students  are  receiving  calls 
at  home  from  recruiters  when  those 
students  have  firmly  stated  they  do  not 
want  to  enlist.  Feedback  of  that  nature 
tends  to  make  the  counselor  retrench  for 
the  remainder  of  the  school  year. 

One  counselor’s  statement  represented 
many  others  when  he  wrote,  “I  feel  that 
the  material  and  information  should  be 
presented  to  the  student  and  high  pressure 
should  not  be  used  to  enlist  them.  The 
only  problem  I have  had  is  the  recruiters 
being  overzealous.” 

The  second  major  concern  of  coun- 
selors has  to  do  with  school  protocol. 
Forty-three  percent  of  the  counselors  said 
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What  High  School 
Guidance  Counselors 

Don’t  Like 


Guidance  Counselors 


they  become  very  angry  when  recruiters 
circumvent  the  policies  established  by 
their  schools.  If  the  schools  only  permit 
recruiters  on  campus  during  certain  hours 
or  days,  woe  unto  the  recruiter  who  shows 
up  at  other  times.  Unannounced  calls  on 
students  or  counselors  is  frowned  upon. 
They  also  prefer  that  recruiters  use  the 
chain  of  command  established  at  each 
school. 

In  a similar  vein,  counselors  get 
extremely  upset  when  recruiters  miss 
appointments.  Lack  of  punctuality  was 
mentioned  1 8%  of  the  time  as  a reason  for 
the  counselors’  dissatisfaction.  The  re- 
search indicated  that  it  is  acceptable  to 
miss  a school  appointment  if  the  recruiter 
calls  beforehand  and  either  cancels  or 
delays  the  interview.  However,  to  simply 
not  show  up  when  the  counselor  has  a 
student  in  his  office  to  speak  with  a 
recruiter  is  a big  mistake  which  will  strain 
future  relations. 

Another  complaint  by  counselors  is 
that  recruiters  often  “harrass”  them  (20%) 
because  they  do  not  understand  the  hectic 
routine  of  a guidance  department.  Counsel- 
ors feel  recruiters  are  not  aware  of  the 
many  demands  on  their  departments  and 
that  counselors  can’t  stop  what  they  are 
doing  to  instantly  meet  the  needs  of 
recruiters. 

“Many  times  recruiters  expect  a tran- 
script or  letter  of  recommendation  to  be 
ready  yesterday.  They  need  to  understand 
we  are  busy  and  need  more  lead  time,’’ 
said  one  respondent. 

Equally  troubling  is  the  recruiter  who 
visits  high  schools  and  simply  takes  up 
space.  He  or  she  will  sit  in  the  counselor’s 
office  or  career  center  and  assume  a 
passive  role.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
contribute  to  positive  recruiter/ coun- 
selor relationships. 

In  the  words  of  one  counselor,  “Re- 
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cruiters  that  come  on  campus  should 
realize  we  are  busy  and  don’t  have  time  to 
chat.  They  should  be  prepared  to  work  on 
campus  on  their  own.  We  often  feel  like 
they  need  to  be  entertained.” 

Many  counselors  who  expressed  dis- 
satisfaction with  recruiters  cited  the 
recruiters’  integrity  as  a reason  for  their 
negative  view.  Thirty-three  percent  of  the 
complaints  mentioned  “dishonest  prac- 
tices” such  as  forging  documents,  tamper- 
ing with  test  scores,  and  “painting  rosy 
pictures  instead  of  a realistic  appraisal  just 
to  meet  their  quotas.” 

An  often  mentioned  concern  related  to 
the  above  problem,  is  the  confusion 
counselors  feel  exists  with  offers  of  bonus 
money  and  educational  benefits.  A few 
counselors  feel  that  recruiters  do  not  tell 
the  full  truth  about  the  Army  College 
Fund.  Specifically,  they  accuse  recruiters 
of  not  fully  explaining  the  financial 
obligation  of  the  students  to  the  fund  once 
they  enlist.  Other  counselors  find  fault 
with  recruiters  who  emphasize  only  bonus 
money  and  not  the  educational  and 
training  benefits  of  joining  the  armed 
forces. 

There  were  also  some  counselors  who 
felt  that  recruiters  were  not  candid  enough 
with  their  students.  They  voiced  concern 
that  recruiters  only  talked  about  serving 
in  the  peacetime  Army,  but  did  not  discuss 
the  hazards  of  military  service,  particu- 
larly in  time  of  war. 

Counselors  complained  about  recruiter 
training  ( 1 2%).  Some  felt  the  training  was 
not  adequate.  In  particular,  counselors 
found  fault  with  communication  skills. 
They  cited  poor  grammar  and,  perhaps 
even  more  critical,  substandard  speaking 
skills  when  addressing  students. 

Twenty-one  percent  complained  about 
the  unavailability  of  some  recruiters. 
Although  most  schools  have  certain  days 


and  times  set  aside  for  recruiters,  there 
were  occasions  when  counselors  had  to 
get  in  touch  with  a recruiter  and  were 
unable  to  do  so.  Some  schools,  especially 
in  rural  districts,  are  located  off  the  beaten 
track  and  do  not  have  much  contact  with 
recruiters  even  though  they  have  a high 
percentage  of  students  enlisting  every 
year. 

Counselors  like  to  be  kept  informed  of 
new  programs  and  opportunities.  At 
times,  they  felt  recruiters  did  not  keep 
them  current  on  what  is  being  offered  by 
the  services.  Counselors  also  want  to  be 
informed  of  the  contract  status  of  in- 
dividual students.  One  counselor  men- 
tioned how  angry  he  became  when  one  of 
the  services  enlisted  a student  and  the 
school  was  not  informed  of  it. 

Many  counselors  (16%)  voiced  dis- 
pleasure with  the  high  turnover  rate  of 
recruiters.  By  the  time  they  have  estab- 
lished a relationship  with  a recruiter,  the 
recruiter  is  replaced.  This  makes  it 
difficult  to  build  up  a long-term  pro- 
ductive bond  between  counselor  and 
recruiter. 

These  are  some  of  the  major  problems 
guidance  counselors  have  had  in  dealing 
with  recruiters.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  since  counselors  in  the  field 
raised  these  concerns,  they  should  also  be 
the  concerns  of  recruiters.  To  profes- 
sionally carry  out  the  recruiting  mission, 
each  recruiter  should  be  aware  of  these 
issues  and  willing  to  make  the  changes 
necessary  to  deal  with  them. 

In  next  month’s  issue  of  the  Recruiter 
Journal,  counselors  will  suggest  ways  the 
recruiting  process  can  be  improved.  B 


Mr.  Kenneth  Martin  is  a marketing 
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t’s  the  most  diverse  “student  body”  in 
the  world. 

It’s  larger  than  the  undergraduate 
populations  of  Harvard  and  Yale 
combined,  with  students  studying  in  all 
fifty  states,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Guam,  in  academic 
disciplines  ranging  from  accounting  to 
70ology. 

The  common  thread  that  unites  this 
group  of  students  is  that  all  are  attending 
college  through  the  Army’s  Reserve 
Officers’  Training  Corps  scholarship  pro- 
gram. The  word  should  really  be  “pro- 
grams” as  ROTC  scholarships  come  in  a 
variety  of  forms  to  meet  the  needs  of  high 
school  graduates,  college  students.  Junior 
college  students,  and  enlisted  members  of 
the  Active  Army  and  the  Reserve  Com- 
ponents. At  any  given  time,  some  12,000 


college  students  are  members  of  the 
ROTC  scholarship  program. 

A second  common  denominator  is  that 
while  working  toward  their  academic 
degrees,  students  are  also  learning  the 
leadership  skills  necessary  to  become 
successful  officers  in  a component  of  the 
U.  S.  Army. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  for  four, 
three,  and  two  years  and  offer  the  same 
basic  benefits.  The  Army  pays  the  cost  of 
tuition  (in-state,  out-of-state  or  at  a 
private  school),  required  educational  fees, 
and  a standard  amount  for  textbooks, 
supplies,  and  equipment,  based  on  the 
student’s  collegiate  major  course  of  study. 
All  scholarship  students  also  earn  a 
subsistence  allowance  of  up  to  $1000  per 
year  for  each  year  the  scholarship  is  in 
effect,  paid  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  month 
for  each  month  of  the  academic  year. 

In  return,  scholarship  students  incuran 
eight-year  military  obligation  which  may 
be  served  with  the  Active  Army,  a Reserve 


Component,  or  a combination  thereof. 
The  component  to  which  scholarship 
students  will  be  assigned  upon  commis- 
sioning is  based  upon  the  preferences  of 
the  student  and  the  needs  of  the  Army. 

FOUR  YEAR 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

Four-year  ROTC  scholarships  are  re- 
served for  students  enrolling  in  college  for 
the  first  time.  Most  four-year  scholarship 
winners  apply  while  in  high  school  though 
this  is  not  a requirement.  Being  a good, 
all-around  student,  however,  is  a require- 
ment as  competition  is  keen  for  the 
awards. 

Students  who  compete  for  four-year 
scholarships  also  must  be  admitted,  on 
their  own  initiative,  to  one  of  the  more 
than  300  colleges  and  universities  classi- 
fied as  “Host  Institutions”  for  Army 
ROTC.  Students  may  also  attend  a 
military  Junior  college  provided  they 
complete  their  ROTC  program  and 
baccalaureate  requirements  at  a host 
institution. 
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Application  packets  for  the  four-year 
seholarships  may  be  obtained  by  writing: 
Army  ROTC,  P.  O.  Box  9000,  Clifton, 
N.J.  07015-9001  between  April  1 and 
November  15  eaeh  year.  All  eompleted 
forms  must  be  reeeived  by  the  first  week  in 
December.  Applieants  will  be  eonsidered 
by  an  early  selection  board  provided  all 
material  is  received  by  August  15  of  the 
eompetition  year.  Candidates  not  selected 
by  the  early  board  will  also  be  considered 
by  the  regular  board.  Early  eyele  winners 
will  be  notified  of  their  selection  by  mid- 
November;  regular  eycle  selections  will  be 
announeed  the  following  March. 

Military  service  veterans  may  extend 
the  age-completion  deadline  by  one  year 
for  eaeh  year  of  honorable  service,  up  to 
four  years  with  a one-year  extension  being 
granted  for  eaeh  year  of  serviee.  Army 
ROTC  cannot  facilitate  an  early  discharge 
for  Regular  Army  personnel  to  compete 
for  four-year  scholarships.  Regular  Army 
enlisted  personnel  may  be  diseharged 
early  as  part  of  the  active  duty  scholarship 
program  to  be  discussed  below.  Members 
of  a Reserve  component  of  any  serviee 
may  compete  for  four-year  seholarships 
but  must,  on  their  own  initiative,  be 
released  from  that  obligation  to  aceept  the 
award. 

A limited  number  of  four  year  scholar- 
ships are  also  awarded  to  students  who 
plan  to  attend  one  of  the  21  Historically 
Black  Colleges  through  the  Quality  En- 
richment Program  (QEP).  The  QEP  is 
open  to  all  students  regardless  of  sex,  race, 
color,  or  national  origin.  Students  who 
apply  for  the  QEP  will  also  be  considered 
for  national  four  year  scholarships. 

THREE-AND  TWO-YEAR 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

High  school  seniors  who  have  not  been 
awarded  ROTC  seholarships,  and  college 
freshmen  and  sophomores,  may  eompete 
for  three-and  two-year  awards  while  in 
college. 

Three-and  two-year  on-campus  scholar- 
ships are  available  both  to  students  who 
have  not  enrolled  previously  in  Army 
ROTC  and  to  ROTC  cadets  in  the  basie 
eourse.  Applications  are  made  through 
the  Professor  of  Military  Scienee  at  any 
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host  detachment.  Three-and  two-year 
ROTC  scholarships  offer  the  same  bene- 
fits, but  for  shorter  periods  of  time. 

The  three-and  two-year  programs  are 
somewhat  broader  in  scope  in  that  the 
scholarships  may  be  applied  at  extension 
eenters  and  cross-enrolled  sehools,  as  well 
as  at  host  institutions.  Army  ROTC  has 
some  100  extension  centers  and  some 
1,000  cross-enrolled  schools. 

An  extension  center  has  a resident 
ROTC  faeulty  who  work  under  the 
direetion  of  a professor  of  military  seience 
at  a host  institution.  A student  at  a cross- 
enrolled  school  takes  academie  work  at 
one  school  and  Army  ROTC  classes  at  the 
host  institution.  Examples  would  be  a 
student  enrolled  at  Harvard  who  takes 
ROTC  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Teehnology  or  a student  taking  academic 
classes  at  Kalamazoo  College  and  ROTC 
at  Western  Michigan  University. 

ACTIVE  DUTY 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

Enlisted  members  of  the  Regular  Army 
may  also  eompete  for  three-  and  two-year 
Army  ROTC  scholarships.  These  awards 
offer  the  same  benefits,  with  the  same 
service  obligation  as  three-and  two-year 
campus  scholarships.  The  requirements 
and  procedures,  however,  differ. 

As  the  name  implies,  these  scholarships 
are  reserved  for  enlisted  members  of  the 
Active  Army  who,  upon  selection,  will  be 
released  from  their  enlisted  obligation  to 
return  to  school  to  earn  a baccalaureate 
and  acommission  through  ROTC.  Appli- 
cations must  be  completed  and  received 
by  Army  ROTC  by  April  1 each  year. 

To  be  eligible  for  this  program,  a soldier 
must  have  completed  one  year  of  enlisted 
service  at  the  time  of  diseharge  to  return  to 
school. 

To  compete  for  a three-year  scholar- 
ship, the  soldier  must  have  accumulated 
one  year  of  college  credits,  or  equivalent, 
and  be  classified  as  an  aeademic  sopho- 
more by  the  school  he  or  she  will  be 
attending.  It  is  also  the  soldier’s  respon- 
sibility to  be  accepted  by  a school  that 
offers  aecess  to  Army  ROTC  and  be  ac- 
cepted into  ROTC  by  the  professor  of 


military  science  at  the  host  institution  the 
student  will  attend,  or  by  the  PMS 
responsible  for  the  extension  eenter  or 
cross-enrolled  school  the  student  will  be 
attending. 

Students  who  have  completed  two 
years  of  college,  or  the  equivalent,  and  are 
classified  as  an  academie  junior  by  the 
school  they  will  attend,  may  eompete  for 
two-year  scholarships. 

As  with  all  scholarship  students.  Regu- 
lar Army  soldiers  must  be  able  to  earn  the 
baccalaureate  and  commission  prior  to 
age  25  on  June  30  of  the  calendar  year 
eligible  for  commissioning.  This  deadline 
may  be  extended  up  to  four  years  based  on 
the  number  of  years  of  enlisted  service. 

(continued  on  page  15) 

( ^ 

USAREC  to 
Test  ROTC 
Recruiting 

During  Second  Quarter,  the  Com- 
mand will  conduct  a test  of  RQTC 
recruiting  in  one  battalion  in  each 
brigade.  It  is  possible  that  USAREC 
will  eventually  assume  responsbility 
for  all  off-campus  ROTC  recruiting. 

Meanwhile,  every  recruiter  should 
know  enough  about  the  program  to: 

• Refer  ROTC  prospects  to  an 
information  source. 

• Answer  basie  questions  by  high 
school  guidance  counselors. 

• Honestly  let  a student  know 
whether  he  has  a reasonable  shot  at  a 
scholarship  (the  profile  of  last  year’s 
four-year  scholarship  winners  should 
help  you.)  Of  course,  it’s  everyone’s 
right  to  apply  for  the  scholarship,  so 
you  have  to  be  careful  how  you  tell 
them. 

\ / 
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ROTC  Scholarship 

Eligibility  Requirements 


••Must  be  an  American  citizen 

••Must  be  a high  school  graduate  or  have  an  equivalent 
certificate 

••Must  be  17  years  of  age  by  October  I of  the  year  the 
scholarship  takes  effect 

••Must  score  at  least  850  on  the  SAT  or  17  on  the  ACT 
••Must  be  able  to  complete  all  commissioning  and 
baccalaureate  requirements  prior  to  age  25  on  30  June  on  year 
receiving  .degree ! commission  (extension  granted  for  veterans) 
••Must  be  physically  fit 
••  Must  be  of  good  moral  character 

••Must  NOT  have  moral  convictions  which  would  prevent 
supporting  the  Constitution  or  prevent  the  hearing  of  arms 

PRIMARY  ROTC 
SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAMS 

••Four-year  national  competition  for  students  entering 
college  for  the  first  time. 

••Four-year  Quality  Enrichment  Program  (QEP) 
••Two-year  Military  Junior  College 

••Three-and  two-year  Oncampus  program,  both  for  non- 
enrolled  students  and  for  students  in  the  Basic  Course  of  ROTC 
• •Three-and  two-year  Active  Duty  Scholarships  for 
EN  LISTED  members  of  the  Active  Duty 
••Tv  'o-year  Reserve  Component  Scholarships 
••Basic  Camp  two-year  scholarships 

SCHOLARSHIP  BENEFITS 

Ear  each  year  a .scholarship  is  in  effect,  the  A rmy  will: 

••Pay  the  full  cost  of  tuition 
••Pay  educational  fees 

••Provide  a standard  amount  for  textbooks,  supplies,  and 
equipment  based  on  the  individual's  academic  major  course  of 
study 

••  Provide  a subsistence  allowance  of  up  to  $1000  per  year  paid 
at  the  rate  of  $100  per  each  academic  month 


Each  student  who  successfully  completes  all  requirements  will 
earn  a commission  as  a second  lieutenant  in  a component  of  the 
Army  as  well  as  an  academic  degree. 

OBLIGATIONS  OF  A SCHOLARSHIP 
CADET 

••Enter  into  a written  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  complete  the  program  and  accept  an  Army  commission 
as  offered 

••Pursue  an  academic  degree  in  an  Army-approved  field  of 
study  (Theology  is  not  acceptable) 

••Maintain  acceptable  academic  grades  and  place  in  the  top 
half  of  ROTC  classes 
••  Remain  physically  fit 

••Maintain  acceptable  standards  of  personal  conduct 
••Successfully  complete  required  summer  camp  training 
••Serve  eight  years  with  the  Active  Army,  a Reserve 
Component,  or  a combination  thereof. 

OBTAINING  INFORMATION 

Information  about  the  Army's  ROTC  Scholarship  Program,  and 
applications  for  the  four  year  awards,  may  be  obtained  between 
April  I and  November  15  each  year  by  writing: 

••Army  ROTC,  PO  Box  9000,  Clifton,  NJ  07015-9001 

In  formation  about  the  on  campus  scholarship  program  may  be 
obtained: 

••Erom  the  Professor  of  Military  Science  at  any  ROTC  Host 
Detachment 

••By  writing  HQ,  TRADOC,  ATTN:  ATRO-OM,  Port 
Monroe,  VA  23651-5000 

Information  about  Active  Duty  Scholarships  may  be  obtained 
between  November  I and  March  I each  year  by: 

••Visiting  any  Army  Education  Center 
••  Writing  to  Army  ROTC  Scholarships  (AD),  HQ  TRA  DOC, 
Tort  Monroe,  VA  23651-5000 

••Calling AUTOVON 680-3865 ! 3866,  Commercial (804) 727- 
3865/3866. 
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OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Two-year  scholarships  are  also  avail- 
able to  members  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve.  To  qualify, 
an  individual  must  be  a college  junior,  or 
be  accepted  as  a college  junior,  at  a school 
offering  access  to  Army  ROTC.  The  basic 
requirements  for  this  program  are  the 
same  as  those  for  the  four-year  programs. 
In  addition,  applicants  must  have  a 2.7 
grade  point  average  on  a scale  of  4 and 
must  agree  to  serve  eight  years  after 


commissioning  in  either  the  National 
Guard  or  the  Army  Reserve. 

Members  of  a Reserve  component 
should  consult  their  unit  commanders  for 
additional  information;  students  on  a 
campus  should  contact  the  professor  of 
military  science  at  a host  institution. 

Students  who  attend  basic  camp  as  an 
entry  point  into  the  two-year  program  of 
ROTC  may  also  compete  for  two-year 
awards.  Selection  is  based  on  camp 
performance  and  demonstrated  leader 


ship  abilities. 

The  ROTC  scholarship  program  is  a 
sound  investment  for  both  the  individual 
and  the  Army.  Students  who  complete  the 
program  will  make  a contribution  to  the 
nation’s  defense  as  members  of  either  the 
Regular  Army  or  Army  Reserve.  The 
human  and  monetary  value  to  the  country 
of  this  educated  group  of  men  and 
women,  many  of  whom  could  not  have 
gone  to  college  without  an  assist  from 
Army  ROTC,  is  impossible  to  calculate. 


r — ^ 

Profile  of  School  Year  85-86 
Army  ROTC  4-Year  National  Scholarship  Winners 


PERCENTAGE  COLLEGE  BOARD  SCORES 


Top  15%  of  Class 

79% 

1st  or  2nd  in  class 

19% 

1400-1600 

12% 

Varsity  Team  Captain 

46% 

1000-1399 

81% 

National  Honor  Society 

63% 

850-999 

7% 

Club  Presidents 

31% 

Mean  score 

1200 

Varsity  Letter  Winners 

82% 

High  School  National  Mean 

894 

State  Organization  Participants 
President  of  Student  Body  or  Senior  Class  or 

36% 

80% 

Mean  Class  Standing 

25  of  264 

Other  Class  Officials 
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Portland  is  #1 


Jim  Hansen 
Assistant  Editor 


Lt.  Col.  William  J.  Ely  Jr.,  Portland 
recruiting  battalion's  commander. 

These  were  Colonel  Ely’s  plans  for  the 
Recruiter  Journal  people:  “Tm  having 
Gary  Stauffer,  my  A&SP  chief  take  you 
to  Salem  and  Eugene  — my  two  best 
stations.  I want  you  to  appreciate  the 
excitement  that’s  there.  Get  down  on  the 
ground  and  talk  to  these  kids.  You’ll  feel 
the  excitement.  You’ll  see  the  excitement 
in  them.  Experience  this  excitement 
yourself.  It’s  a thrilling  thing.” 

The  colonel  was  absolutely  right. 
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in  Nation 


Look  at  these  numbers!  GSMA  — 111%; 
RA  — 108%;  USAR  — 124%. 


On  the  day  we  met  Lt.  Col.  William  J.  Ely,  he  was 
one  very  happy  battalion  commander.  The 
colonel  had  just  found  out  that  by  all  commonly 
used  measurements,  the  Portland  recruiting 
battalion  was  number  one  in  the  entire  U.S.  Army 
Recruiting  Command.  The  numbers  made  his  battalion 
tops  of  all  56  battalions  in  the  Command. 

“When  it  comes  to  GSMA,”  Ely  said,  “our  RA  recruits 
put  us  number  one  in  the  nation.  In  Reserve  recruiting  we 
wound  up  number  one  in  the  nation.  Regular  Army 
volume  was  the  same  thing.  We  ended  up  number  one  on 
both  sides. 

“Does  that  make  us  the  number  one  battalion  in 


USAREC?  It  depends  on  how  you  want  to  measure  it.  But 
I do  know  this  has  never  been  done  before.  It  clearly  is  a 
world  record.  And  from  my  standpoint,  it’s  something  that 
will  probably  never  be  done  again.” 

“The  battalion’s  Reserve  recruiters  achieved  an  un- 
believable 12  consecutive  months  of  making  volume 
mission,  three  consecutive  months  of  making  mission  box 
— as  well  as  4th  quarter  mission  box,  and  five  consecutive 
first  place  finishes  in  the  USAREC  monthly  standings. 

“The  Regular  Army  recruiters  made  mission  box  for 
FY85  and  the  4th  quarter,  four  monthly  mission  boxes 
and  four  first  place  finishes  in  the  USAREC  monthly 
standings.” 


Ask  Colonel  Ely  about  the  reasons 
behind  his  battalion’s  success,  and  he 
makes  it  very  plain  that  he  considers  it  a 
team  effort,  and  that  without  the  effort  of 
every  member  of  the  team,  success  would 
have  been  impossible. 

HERE’S  TO  THE  WHOUE  TEAM 

“When  I started  out  here,  my  first 
priority  was  to  build  a team  — to  get  one 
big,  successful  team  going.  SGM  Frank 
Hottell  joined  me  after  four  months,  and 
things  began  to  fall  in  place  quickly. 

Clearly,  we  were  fairly  successful.  It’s 
one  solid  team.  It’s  not  everybody  out 
there  working  for  themselves.  Looking 
back,  it  becomes  increasingly  clear  that 
our  success  was  the  result  of  a total  team 
effort.  Recruiters,  guidance  counselors, 
staff,  everybody  was  part  of  it.  Civilians, 


as  well  as  military.  And  let’s  not  forget  the 
spouses  and  the  kids.  It  was  just  an 
absolute  team  effort.  That’s  the  most 
satisfying  part  of  it  for  me.” 

The  sergeant  major  pointed  out  that  the 
recruiting  force  was  also  unusually  young. 
“We  have  39  TTE  recruiters  out  there  — 
people  with  nine  months  or  less  of 
training.” 

INDOCTRINATED  FOR  SUCCESS 

“These  recruiters  are  brought  in, 
briefed,  and  told  they  can  be  successful. 
They’re  geared  that  way.  They  don’t  really 
know  the  difference.  They  don’t  know 
what  failure  is.  They  go  to  their  stations 
and  the  stations  are  successful.  These 
recruiters  are  just  bred  and  trained  for 
success.  It’s  a ‘Hey,  you  can  do  it’ 
philosophy  that  is  instilled  in  them.” 


In  setting  up  the  TTE  (Transitional 
Training  Evaluation)  sessions,  Hottell 
points  out  to  the  recruiters  that  the  market 
is  there,  the  mission  is  fair,  and  all  they 
have  to  do  is  go  out  and  put  people  in  the 
Army. 

“You’ll  see  it  in  the  recruiting  stations 
you’re  going  to  visit  today,”  he  said. 
“You’ll  see  the  spark  in  these  guys.  They 
carry  it  with  them  in  everything  they  do. 
They  expect  success.  The  competition 
between  stations,  companies,  individual 
recruiters  — it’s  unreal. 

“It’s  just  like  the  competition  Portland 
has  with  Seattle  and  Salt  Lake  — the 
number  two  and  three  battalions.  We  do 
everything  we  can  to  keep  things 
competitive,  to  keep  these  recruiters 
aware  of  their  importance  on  a team.  We 
have  a lot  of  softball  games  where  we 
keep  everybody  geared  up.  We  have 

(continued  on  page  18) 
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tournaments.  We  have  a lot  of  fun  - but 
more  important,  we  get  the  guys  pulling 
together  for  success. 

“Team  competition  at  all  levels  is  being 
encouraged.  That’s  good,  good  heady 
stuff  and  we  keep  it  building  all  the  time. 
The  free-lancer  is  being  squeezed  out  of 
our  organization.  We’re  going  with  team- 
work all  the  way.  It’s  one  forall  — and  all 
for  one.  We  rank  teamwork  right  up  there 
with  motherhood  and  apple  pie.  It’s  been 
working  for  us  right  along  — and  we  will 
continue  to  see  that  it  continues  to  do  so. 

“Team  effort  has  gotten  to  be  con- 
tagious. Teamwork  has  become  a part  of 
our  operation  — just  as  success  has 
become  a part  of  us.  The  recruiters  are 
working  their  butts  off  — but  they  are 
also  seeing  the  results  of  their  work,  and 
they  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  their 
success. 

“To  me  this  is  a big  thing.  The 
successful  FY85  was  the  result  of  a total 
team  effort  of  practically  everybody  in 
every  recruiting  company  and  every 
recruiting  station  in  the  Portland  Bat- 
talion of  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting 
Command.  Total  team  effort  means  total 
personnel  involvement.  It  was  total  — and 
that’s  why  it  was  a tremendously  satisfying 
thing  for  me.’’ 


BASIC  LEADERSHIP  IS  FIRST 

Ely  outlined  the  usual  working  routine 
for  him  and  for  Hottell.  The  colonel  is 
constantly  covering  the  field  and  visiting 
the  various  stations.  The  sergeant  major, 
on  the  other  hand,  spends  a good  deal  of 
time  talking  with  people,  and  letting  them 
know  that  the  battalion  cares.  He  dis- 
cusses the  mission  and  mission  figures, 
but  he  also  gets  into  the  quality  of  life 
issues. 

The  colonel  said  his  visits  at  the  stations 
were  normally  very  short.  “I  consider 
myself  to  be  somewhat  of  a distractor 
when  I’m  there.  When  I’m  in  a station,  not 
a helluvalot  goes  on.  The  purpose  of  my 
going  there  is  to  do  whatever  needs  doing. 
If  it’s  appropriate  to  kick  ’em  in  the  butt, 
that’s  what  I do.  If  patting  them  on  the 
back  is  called  for,  that’s  what  they  get.  If 
they’ve  done  something  that  deserves  a 
’thanks.’  1 tell  them  ‘thank  you.’  And  1 
never  miss  an  opportunity  to  check 
something.” 


“My  command  staff  exists 


The  headline  over  this  story  is  a 
quotation  from  Bill  Ely,  commander 
of  the  Portland  battalion.  It  tells  you 
just  how  devoted  to  the  field  this  man 
is,  and  how  dedicated  he  is  to  the 
career  of  recruiting.  And,  of  course,  it 
sets  the  tone  for  his  entire  organiza- 
tion. 

The  colonel’s  primary  branch  is 
Infantry.  His  first  exposure  to  re- 
cruiting was  several  years  ago  when  he 
was  commander  of  the  Eugene  com- 
pany. He  then  went  back  east  and 
became  executive  officer  of  the  82nd 
Airborne  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

On  July  19,  1984,  he  returned  to 
Oregon  with  his  wife  Judy  and  their 
two  daughters  and  a son.  He  returned 
to  the  6th  Brigade,  and  was  given 
command  of  the  Portland  battalion. 
Thus  was  started  the  FY85  Portland 
success  story! 


Frank  Hottell  is  sergeant  major  of 
the  battalion.  He  is  a personnel  senior 
sergeant  by  specialty.  The  sergeant 
major  was  graduated  from  recruiter 


school  in  1975.  He  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Idaho  Falls  battalion  and  the 
Seattle  battalion,  and  was  operations 
NCO  in  the  Honolulu  battalion  before 
coming  to  Portland  in  October,  1984. 
He  and  his  wife  Pam  have  two  sons 
and  two  daughters.  The  Hottell’s  oldest 
son  has  just  finished  aviation  training 
at  Fort  Rucker. 

The  sergeant  major  is  the  colonel’s 
right-hand  man  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  And  he  is  a strong  right-hand 
man.  He  is  an  extremely  talented 
administrator.  He’s  an  excellent  in- 
vestigator. He  gets  in  there  and  digs 
and  finds  out  what’s  wrong.  He  is  a 
top-notch  procedure  analyst  and  pro- 
duction planner.  When  SGM  Hottell 
goes  to  work  on  a company’s  or 
station’s  problem,  you  can  bet  he’ll 
come  up  with  an  answer,  a direction  to 
go,  and  a way  to  get  there. 

And  on  the  other  side  of  the  coin, 
Frank  Hottell  is  one  of  the  most 
genuinely  concerned  people  you  could 
ever  hope  to  find  in  the  area  of  quality 
of  life  activities. 


Because  of  the  lack  of  population 
density  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the 
Portland  battalion  covers  a huge  area.  It 
ranges  from  Klamath  Falls  in  the  south  to 
Longview,  Washington  in  the  north;  and 
from  Astoria  in  the  west  to  Pendleton  in 
the  east,  and  area  that  occupies  68,987 
square  miles.  And  then  you  have  to 
remember  that  the  terrain  is  extremely 
varied.  It  rises  from  sea  level  port  towns  in 
the  west,  through  extremely  rugged 
mountain  ranges  in  the  center,  to  high 
desert  country  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
battalion  territory.  Add  to  this  the 
complications  caused  by  wet,  freezing  and 
snowy  weather,  and  you  see  why  travel  is 
tough.  There  is  a blessing,  though. 
Eortunately,  the  Portland  battalion  covers 


some  of  the  most  beautiful  terrain  in  the 
world. 

ON  THE  GO  — ALWAYS 

“1  make  a tremendous  number  of  visits. 
“We’ve  got  27  stations  — 28  of  them  if  you 
include  the  nurse  recruiting  station.  I only 
stay  at  each  place  for  about  30  to  45 
minutes,  but  1 make  the  rounds  as  often  as 
I can. 

“The  sergeant  major  on  the  other  hand, 
spends  more  time  at  the  individual 
stations.  He’s  in  a better  position  to  get 
down  and  dissect  a system.  He  can  find 
out  exactly  what  kind  of  problems  a 
recruiter  is  having  and  we  can  give  him 
different  approaches  to  overcome  the 
problem. 
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only  to  support  the  field.  It  does  this  well.  ” 


Executive  Officer  of  the  Portland 
battalion  is  Maj.  (promotable)  John 
Hayne.  Aviation  is  his  branch.  He’s  a 
helicopter  pilot  by  training,  and 
before  coming  to  Portland  he  was 
stationed  at  Fort  Riley  as  a company 
commander. 

When  he  came  to  Portland  as  XO  in 
August  1984,  he  found  that  he  was  the 
“Mr.  Inside”  of  the  battalion  — a 
situation  occasioned  by  the  fact  that 
the  colonel  and  the  sergeant  major 
were  constantly  on  the  go  outside  the 
battalion. 

Hayne  is  responsible  for  seeing  that 
everything  that  needs  doing  is  done. 
He  is  repsonsible  for  the  budgets,  the 
paperwork,  the  plans,  the  reports. 
And  he  is  responsible  for  seeing  that 
every  department,  everybody,  and 
everything  works  well  with  everything 
and  everybody  else.  (It  was  he  who,  at 
the  Colonel’s  request  checked  and 
rechecked  and  gave  the  Recruiter 
Journal  the  share  of  market  figures  for 
the  Portland  battalion  for  FY85.) 

Hayne  has  a bachelor’s  degree  in 
sociology  from  North  Dakota  State. 


He  and  his  wife  Judy  have  two  sons 
and  a daughter. 

Head  of  the  administrative  section 
is  the  adjutant,  Capt.  George  Keller. 
“Our  goal  is  to  help  recruiters,”  he 
says.“We  help  them  with  pay  prob- 
lems, personnel  problems  — just 
about  any  kind  of  problem  they  can 
have. 

“This  all  comes  down  from  the 
colonel,”  he  says,  “He  believes  in 
dynamic  leadership  — and  he  doesn’t 
want  anything  interfering  with  a 
recruiter  who  should  be  directing  his 
energies  at  putting  quality  people  in 
the  Army. 

“I  am  authorized  two  personnel 
administrators,  and  I have  a staff  of 
six  people  — military  and  civilian  — 
working  for  me.  This  includes  a supply 
sergeant  and  a truckmaster.  For  the 
last  two  years,  my  staff  has  been 
picked  as  the  best  in  the  entire  brigade 
— and  I think  we’ll  make  it  again  this 
year.  I would  rate  my  people  head  and 
shoulder  over  any  other  group  in 
USAREC. 


“This  is  a fine  organization  to  work 
in.  A number  of  us  are  involved  in 
quality  of  life  activities  — spouses 
included.  My  wife  is  an  ACS  volunteer 
and  is  very  active  in  AER.  This  is  a 
very  caring  battalion,  and  I don’t 
think  it  would  be  a success  without 
this  quality.” 


The  A&SP  Chief  is  Gary  Stauffer 
who  has  been  in  the  Army  recruiting 
field  since  1973  when  he  worked  at  the 
now  defunct  DRC  in  Helena,  Mont. 
He  has  since  worked  at  Headquarteis 
USAREC,  Fort  Sheridan,  returning 
to  Helena  before  moving  to  Portland 
in  1976  and  taking  on  his  present  job. 

Gary  has  a staff  of  three  — and 
between  them  they  are  responsible  for 
plenty  of  activity  every  month.  Gary, 
of  course,  plans  PAG  activities  and 
works  very  closely  with  the  colonel  in 
this  area. 

Gary  is  married.  He  and  his  wife 
Ana  have  a son  and  a daughter. 


“The  sergeant  major  makes  the  time  to 
get  in  there  and  dig.  He  makes  it  a point  to 
get  out  of  the  station.  He  knows  the 
spouses  and  the  kids,  and  he  makes  sure 
these  folks  know  they  are  every  bit  as 
important  to  the  recruiting  team  as  their 
recruiter  husband,  wife,  father  or  mother. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  too  much  help 
from  a field  recruiter’s  family. 

“We  do  everything  we  can  to  keep  the 
family  on  board.  Last  December,  we  had 
Family  Week  when  we  had  the  families 
come  in,  and  we  had  a kids’  Christmas 
party.  We  include  the  families  in  on  the 
softball  tournaments.  We  are  a whole- 
family  battalion.  And  we  never  forget  to 
thank  the  lamilies  for  their  help.  We  try  to 
never  miss  an  opportunity  to  thank  people 


for  what  they’re  doing  out  there. 


THANK  SOMEONE  TODAY 

“Did  you  notice  those  three  little  blocks 
on  my  desk?  One  of  them  is  labeled  with 
an  ‘S’;  the  other  two  blocks  each  have  a ‘T’ 
on  them.  They  stand  for  ‘Thank  someone 
today.’  It’s  good  advice.  You  should  thank 
the  staff,  too.  Thank  everybody  who  is 
part  of  the  organization.  Thank  the 
people  over  you  as  well.  Thank  the  wives. 
Personal  involvement  is  the  key  ingredient 
in  our  success  — and  what  better  way  is 
there  to  encourage  and  acknowledge 
personal  involvement  than  to  say  ‘Thank 
You’?” 


As  he  makes  his  rounds,  Frank  Hottell 
also  finds  out  what  turns  people  on: 
awards,  incentives,  time  off,  other  re- 
wards. 

This  prompted  us  to  ask  the  colonel 
about  the  awards  program.  “I’m  not  that 
gung-ho  on  elaborate  prize  programs,”  he 
said.  “I  don’t  want  the  awards  to  be  too 
big  in  themselves,  or  too  important.  1 
don’t  want  them  to  overshadow  the  really 
important  thing  — the  recruiting  of  first 
quality  people  into  the  U.S.  Army. 

“My  awards  tend  to  be  more  gimmicks, 
more  fun-type  of  things  than  big  presenta- 
tion trophies.  I like  to  award  them  for 
action  that  is  completed  ahead  of  deadline, 
and  I will  permit  no  award  to  be  given  if  it 
is  not  for  production  in  excess  of  100 

(continued  on  page  23) 
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'‘The  Secret  is  Right  In  The  Regulations” 


SFC  Mike  Turner  is  a great  believer  in 
following  to  the  letter  the  plan  that  has 
always  been  available  for  every  recruiter 
to  use. 

“I’m  talking  about  USAREC  Reg  350- 
6 and  350-7,”  says  the  commander  of  the 
Salem,  Ore.,  recruiting  station.  “1  use 
what  works  for  me.  This  plan  always  has 
worked  for  me,  and  it  will  continue  to 
work  for  me.  Those  regulations  have  been 
written  for  a long  time.  They  are  there  for 
all  of  us  to  use.  They  lay  out  a plan.  If  you 
fail,  you  didn’t  follow  the  plan.  In  other 
words,  you  didn’t  want  to  succeed.” 

Turner  is  proof  of  the  effectiveness  of 
using  these  regulations.  In  addition  to  his 
fine  recruiting  work  in  FY85,  Turner  has 
distinguished  himself  in  previous  years 
with  the  numbers  he  has  produced.  In 
1983,  for  example,  he  was  the  top 
recruiter  in  the  nation.  And  he  has  always 
worked  by  these  350-6  and  350-7 
regulations. 

“I’ve  enjoyed  success  by  following  the 
regulations,  and  also  by  instilling  in  my 
recruiters  the  desire  to  go  ahead  and 
follow  them. 

The  USAREC  people  who  originally 
wrote  those  350-6  and  350-7  regulations 
deserve  a lot  of  credit.  They  knew  exactly 
what  they  were  doing,  and  this  has  been 
proved  many  times  over  in  the  light  of 


experience. 

“This  basic  recruiting  regulation  covers 
the  truly  important  things,”  Turner  says. 
“It  provides  for:  1)  prospecting  daily,  2)  a 
minimum  of  five  recruiter-generated 
appointments  a week,  3)  a Form  630-5 
PMS  (Productions  Management  Sys- 
tem) — including  90  days  worth  of 
completed  data,  and  4)  daily  interface.  1 
use  this  plan,  my  staff  uses  this  plan  — 
and  it  works.” 

Like  most  successful  station  com- 
manders, Mike  Turner  is  sold  on  the  fact 
that  daily  interface  between  him  and  his 
recruiters  (on  an  individual  basis)  is 
necessary.  It  establishes  command  and 
control  of  the  station’s  production,  it 
permits  management  of  individual 
production,  and  it  determines  individual 
recruiter  training  needs. 

Turner  schedules  his  interface  meetings 
for  approximately  the  same  time  every 
day.  “We  have  our  sessions  when  the 
chance  of  interruptions  is  least.  We  also 
allow  time  for  the  recruiter  and  for  me  to 
be  completely  prepared  for  the  interface. 

“I  consider  an  interface  a relatively 
private  thing,”  says  Turner.  “I  only  like  to 
talk  to  one  recruiter  at  a time.  There’s  no 
confusion  that  way,  and  no  misunder- 
standings,” he  said.  “When  the  session 
ends,  we  both  know  what  has  been  said. 


and  what  any  new  directions  are.  An 
interface  is  not  a staff  meeting.” 

The  Salem  recruiting  station  com- 
mander expects  his  recruiters  to  be 
prepared  to  present  and  discuss  during 
each  interface  the  planning  guide,  the  200 
card  series  and  prospect  data  recording 
file,  ERL.  school  folders,  and  the 
recruiter  work  plan. 

Turner  himself  will  have  the  appro- 
priate recruiter  processing  list,  the 
DEP/DTD  tracking  log,  school  data 
sheet,  transitional  training  and  evalu- 
ation handbook  (for  new  recruiters),  and 
the  centralized  prospect  data  record  file 
system. 

I know  where  my  recruiting  stands  at 
all  times'.  That’s  because  I use  interface 
and  because  1 use  the  system. 

“I  find  that  the  activity  required  in  350- 
6 and  350-7  allows  my  recruiters  to  have 
enough  time  to  enjoy  a relatively  good 
quality  of  life.  When  we  finished  that 
unbelievably  successful  FY85,  we  gave  all 
that  we  had  to  give  during  that  last 
month.  We  were  preparing  to  the  very  last 
day  to  put  people  in  the  Army.  Normally, 
we  should  have  spend  the  last  two  weeks 
in  September  prospecting  for  October.” 

SFC  Turner  had  more  to  say  about  the 
staying  power  of  his  recruiters.  “I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  our  recruiters  here 
were  not  drained.  They  acted  like 
October  was  no  worse  than  September. 
That’s  because  they  work  in  a system  that 
works.  They  gave  a little  extra  because 
they  had  a desire  to  do  so.  They  were  not 
told  to  do  so.  That’s  the  final  proof  of  the 
soundness  of  USAREC  Regulations  350- 
6 and  350-7  — and  particularly  of  the 
interface  requirement  of  the  system.” 

The  Salem  station  commander  con- 
tinued: “Big  business  would  love  to  have 
our  system.  The  other  military  services 
would  love  to  have  our  system.  We  have 
the  best  system  of  all  the  branches.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  recruiters  for  the 
other  services  work  on  a hit  and  miss 
basis  which  results  in  a lot  of  wasted 
effort.  That’s  one  reason.  I’m  sure,  why 
I’m  able  to  enjoy  watching  my  recruiters 
heading  for  home  at  the  end  of  a day, 
when  the  recruiting  staffs  for  the  other 
services  are  still  trying  to  finish  a day’s 
worth  of  recruiting  work.” 
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Portland  Details  Best  Recruiters 
to  MBPS  as  Guidance  Counselors 


Why  does  the  Portland  battalion 
choose  to  assign  seven  of  its  best  field 
recruiters  and  station  commanders  to  the 
Portland  MEPS?  Wouldn’t  it  be  smarter 
to  have  these  high-production  NCOs  out 
there  in  the  field  doing  their  thing  and 
filling  mission  box? 

“No.  it  wouldn’t,”  says  Maj. 
(promotable)  John  Hayne,  executive 
officer  of  the  Portland  battalion.  “These 
quality  recruiters  are  of  the  greatest  value 
to  our  battalion  and  to  the  U.S.  Army, 
when  they  are  used  as  guidance 
counselors  at  MEPS.  Remember,  they 
are  Army  guidance  counselors.  They  are 
not  counseling  for  the  Navy,  the  Air 
Force,  or  the  Marines.  They  are  Army 
recruiters  working  as  counselors  in  the 
MEPS. 

“These  Portland  battalion  recruiters 
detailed  to  the  MEPS  as  guidance 
counselors  are  right  on  the  scene  and 
have  the  last  opportunity  to  switch  the 
QNE  recruit  — the  qualified  recruit  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  chooses  not  to 
enlist  — into  the  ranks  of  the  Army.” 

MSgt.  Dennis  Murphy  is  one  of  those 
quality  recruiters.  Murphy  heads  a staff 
of  six  who  work  out  of  the  Portland 
MEPS.  When  it  comes  to  recruiting, 
Murphy  is  an  old-timer,  indeed.  “Eve 
been  in  recruiting  since  1971,”  he  says, 
“and  I’ve  never  seen  an  organization  that 
is  as  positive  at  all  levels  as  the  Portland 
battalion.” 

“There’s  very  easy  communication  up 
and  down  between  the  MEPS,  the 
battalion,  and  the  recruiting  force.  The 
recruiters  are  doing  a wonderful  job  of 
selling  the  Army  as  a way  of  reaching  an 
ultimate  goal  in  life.  When  the  recruit 
comes  in  here,  we  usually  find  enough 
MOSs  in  any  field  that  we  can  fit  him  in.” 

When  asked  about  the  QNE,  the 
sergeant  said,  “That’s  one  big  reason 
we’re  here.  The  QNE  recruit  usually  fails 
to  enlist  because  he  was  sold  or  has  sold 
himself  on  an  assignment  he’s  not 
qualified  for.  His  mental  category  may 
not  qualify  him  for  a certain  MOS. 
Maybe  he  doesn’t  meet  a special  physical 
requirement,  such  as  being  tall  enough 


for  the  military  police.  Or  possibly  he 
wanted  the  Army  College  Fund,  and 
found  that  he  didn’t  score  high  enough 
for  that. 

“Rather  than  let  that  young  man  or 
woman  leave  the  MEPS  with  no  Army 
qualification  affiliation  at  all,  we  counsel 
him  and  come  up  with  an  MOS  that  does 
permit  him  to  serve  in  the  Army.” 

A day  at  the  MEPS  for  an  individual 
applicant  is  usually  a routine  thing.  The 
young  people  come  in  and  pick  up  their 
paperwork  at  the  front  desk.  They  then 
are  given  a physical  and  the  AFQT.  If  the 
applicant  has  taken  the  ASVAB  test  at 
another  school,  the  AFQT  may  net  be 
required. 

“Once  that’s  completed,”  says 
Murphy,  “we  usually  spend  about  half  an 
hour  with  each  young  man  or  woman.  I 
have  pictures  of  each  member  of  my  staff 
right  here  on  the  wall,  and  Ijust  match  up 
the  applicant  with  one  of  these 
counselors. 

“Usually  our  job  is  to  reinforce  what 
was  recommended  by  the  first  counselor 
they  had  talked  with.  Then  we  get  a 
contract  drawn  up  and  signed  — and 


usually  we  have  him  sworn  in  that  day. 
The  usual  exceptions  are  for  a DEP 
recruit  or  a QNE  we  are  still  working 
with. 

“When  it  comes  to  a QNE  applicant,” 
Murphy  says,  “the  applicant  sees  at  least 
three  people  before  he  goes  out  the  door. 
We  should  be  able  to  convince  him  to 
accept  another  MOS  and  a plan  that  is 
suitable  for  him. 

“This  conversion  work  with  QNEs  is 
all-important  in  the  sucessful  completion 
of  the  battalion’s  recruiting  mission.  In 
FY85,  we  were  able  to  average  30 
conversions  a month  out  of  approxi- 
mately 200  recruits  we  processed  through 
MEPS,” 

The  sergeant  did  not  have  to  say  it. 
When  you’re  working  night  and  day  to  be 
the  number  one  battalion  in  the  nation, 
every  enlistment  counts.  And,  if  Portland 
battalion  did  not  have  a MEPS 
counseling  team  so  efficient  that  it 
converts  almost  all  of  its  QNEs,  the  field 
recruiting  force  would  have  had  to  come 
up  with  about  360  more  applicants  to 
attain  that  same  great  FY85  recruiting 
year.  I 
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“Bom  Winners!”  That’s  what  SFC  Dan  Buckeye,  commander  of  the 
Eugene  station  feels  about  every  one  of  his  recruiters. 


Think  in  terms  of  one  great  big  happy 
winning  rugby  team.  Think  of  a big 
bunch  of  happy,  friendly  bear  cubs.  Once 
you’ve  got  those  pictures  in  your  mind, 
then  you  have  the  picture  of  the  Army’s 
recruiting  team  in  Eugene,  Oregon.  It’s 
the  same  thing.  It’s  a team  of  young  men 
with  plenty  of  energy,  plenty  of 
friendliness,  and  a great  desire  to  win. 

Team  is  the  key  word!  These  free 
spirits  are  teammates  first,  and 
competitors  second.  These  recruiters 
open  the  doors  early,  shut  them  late  — 
and  do  all  the  right  things  during  the  time 
in  between. 

If  one  recruiter  is  gone,  another  fills  in 
for  him.  He  knows  exactly  what  state 
every  other  recruiter  is  in  with  regard  to 
every  contact  he  has  made.  The  fill-in 
recruiter  will  pick  up  the  paperwork, 
make  appointments,  and  carry  on  until 
the  primary  recruiter  can  take  over. 

Just  read  these  comments  as  taken  at 
random  from  conversations  with  just 
some  of  the  Eugene,  Oregon  recruiters: 

1.  SFC  Dan  Buckeye:  This  station 
worked  some  awfully  tong  hours  as  a 
team.  fVe  plan  to  win  again,  hut  we'll  sure 
do  it  smarter. " 


2.  SFC  Bruce  Leas:  “Tm  the  newest  on 
the  team  and  the  most  inexperienced. 
The  guidance  1 got  from  the  whole  team 
enhanced  my  ability  to  sell  the  Army.  If 
the  prospect’s  not  sure,  I encourage  him 
to  talk  to  other  services.  We  have  A CF, 
better  pay,  shorter  enlistment,  better 
guarantees,  high-tech  positions.  And  we 
have  a cash  bonus  that’s  in  line  with 
training  they  will  receive.” 

3.  SFC  Wayne  Thompson:  "Teamwork. 
Everyone  of  us  learns  from  the  other  guy. 
Competition  — pride  in  wanting  to  do 
best.  Everyone  of  us  is  competitive  with 
the  other.  The  attitudes  of  the  other 
recruiters  intensifies  each  of  our  efforts.  ” 

4.  SFC  Ingram:  “Our  station  com- 
mander pulls  us  all  together.  He  makes  us 
interrelate  with  one  another.  ” 

/.  SFC  Buckeye:  “You  have  to  have 
quality  people.  Our  guys  are  having  fun 
because  they’re  doing  well.  ” 

2.  SFC  Leas:  "We  live  and  breathe  and 
talk  nothing  but  recruiting.  Somebody's 
always  going  into  the  office  and  pepping 
things  up.  Sometimes  it's  followed  with  a 
kick  in  the  butt.  You're  a winner  if  you 
stay.  Losers  don’t  get  to  stay.”' 


I.  SFC  Buckeye:  “Success  breeds 
success.  You  can  close  shop  at  100 
percent,  but  you  won't  want  to  if  you  still 
have  a recruiter  who’s  working.” 

3.  SFC  Thompson:  “No  one  holds  a 
grudge  if  he  gets  beat.  ” 

I.  SFC  Buckeye:  “Lots  of  little  tricks. 
It’s  a matter  of  using  every  tool  available 
to  be  successful  out  here.  You’ve  got  to 
ask  for  support  items.  We  like  to  use 
those  MP  working  dogs for  TA IR  events. 
Those  things  work  — but  you’ve  got  to 
ask  for  them.” 

3.  SFC  Thompson:" Dog  shows,  cinema 
vans,  frisbies.  I had  to  pick  up  the  pieces 
of  those frisbies,  but  they  helped  me  enlist 
four  people.  ” 

I.  SFC  Buckeye:  “If  you're  not  doing 
well,  you’re  not  having  fun.” 

5.  SFC  Bruce  Steinbrook:  “You’ll  have 
to  excuse  me,  I don’t  have  time  to  talk. 
I’ve  got  to  get  out  of  here  and  put  people 
in  the  Army.”  His  production  shows 
that's  exactly  what  he  does! 
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(continued from  page  19) 

percent.  All  of  my  awards  — gimmicks  or 
otherwise  — are  tied  to  overproduction, 
and  usually  for  numbers  obtained  signifi- 
cantly before  an  end-of-month  deadline. 
Over-production  and  early  production  — 
they’re  characteristic  of  my  sales  contests. 

As  to  give-away  items,  Ely  had  this  to 
say:  “1  believe  successful  recruiters  use 
give-away  and  presentation  items;  but  1 
do  not  believe  that  these  items  will  make  a 
recruiter  successful. 

“When  the  sergeant  major  and  1 are  in 
town  on  the  same  days,  we  make  it  a point 
to  come  in  early  and  war  game  this  stuff. 
We  seldom  miss  an  opportunity  to 
communicate  with  the  field.  We  use 
individual  telephone  calls,  conference 
calls,  and  the  Birdcage  Liner  (the  bat- 
talion newspaper).  We  always  let  the  force 
know  what’s  going  on.  We  give  them  the 
big  picture,  and  let  them  know  exactly 
where  we  stand.  When  we  were  coming 
right  down  to  the  wire  at  the  end  of  FY85 
we  communicated  on  a daily  basis!” 


MAKE  SMART  ASSIGNMENTS 

Very  possibly  one  of  Battalion  Com- 
mander Ely’s  strongest  talents  is  in  the 
field  of  personnel  assignments.  His  views 
on  this  subject  are  as  straight-forward  as 
the  importance  of  the  subject  demands. 

“If  you  get  a guy  who  can’t  do  the  job 
out  there,  or  a guy  who  decides  he  can  no 
longer  do  the  job  out  there,  you’ve  got  to 
get  rid  of  him  /hit.'The  sergeant  major  and 
I make  all  personnel  decisions,  in  concert 
with  company  commanders. 

“You  have  to  make  smart  assignments. 
You  have  to  send  a recruiter  to  the  place 
where  he  has  the  best  opportunity  to 
become  successful.  We  insist  that  our 
recruiters  believe  in  the  product  we  are 
selling,  that  they  believe  in  the  product 
themselves.  Every  single  recruiter  in  our 
battalion  believes  he  can  make  mission. 
And  our  mission  is  not  90  percent.  It’s 


over  100  percent  — it’s  over-achievement. 
I’ve  got  only  a handful  of  people  who  are 
not  over  100  percent. 

“For  the  year,  there  were  1 5 people  out 
of  92  who  were  not  100  percent.  Some  of 
those  people  are  still  in  TTE,  and  the 
majority  of  the  rest  are  good  recruiters. 
They’ve  just  not  hit  volume.  We  expect 
them  to  do  it.  And  they  will  hit  volume  or 
they  will  have  to  leave.  It  sounds  like  a sad 
story,  but  it’s  not.  We  are  just  making  it 
possible  for  them  to  be  in  some  other  spot 
where  they  can  use  other  talents  that  will 
permit  them  ‘to  be  all  they  can  be.’ 

“We  have  an  obligation  to  train,  and  we 
do  train.  But  because  of  our  success  and 
the  expectation  by  headquarters  that  we 
will  continue  to  have  great  success,  we 
can’t  afford  to  have  somebody  out  there 
who  is  not  pulling  his  weight.  We  don’t 
wait  very  long.” 


DEADWOOD  NOW  ELIMINATED 

We  talked  with  the  sergeant  major 
about  turnover.  “Last  December  and 
January,”  Hottell  said,  “we  dropped 
about  12  out  of  the  system,  and  we’ve  had 
to  replace  maybe  four  or  five  more  since 
then.  Right  now,  we  are  stable.  That’s 
because  the  people  who  are  here  now 
don’t  know  anything  but  success,  and  they 
like  being  here  because  they  like  being 
successful  at  what  they  are  doing. 

“As  the  colonel  mentioned  before,  you 
can’t  survive  here  being  an  80  or  90 
percent  recruiter.  A recruiter  makes  $275 
a month  more  than  other  soldiers.  That’s 
another  reason  why  in  our  battalion  the 
bare  minimum  is  100  percent  on  quality 
enlistments. 

“We’ve  sent  people  down  the  road  — 
people  who  had  been  here  three  or  four 
years  — because  they  couldn’t  support  the 
requirements  of  the  system.  We  just  don’t 
allow  it.  We  can’t.  USAREC  supports  us 
with  new  personnel,  and  we  support  the 
system  in  getting  the  ones  out  who  can’t 
perform.  People  who:  1)  can’t,  or  2)  won’t, 
have  to  be  removed  from  the  system. 


They’re  cancerous.  They’re  going  to  pol- 
lute the  rest  of  the  organization.  We  get 
them  out  of  our  system  — fast.” 


EXCEEDED  SHARE  OF  MARKET 

When  we  asked  about  share  of  market 
attained  by  the  battalion  in  FY85,  the 
colonel  turned  us  over  to  his  executive 
officer,  Maj.  Jack  Hayne. 

“We  were  expected  to  get  38  percent  of 
the  market  in  FY85”  he  said,  “and  the 
norm  across  the  country  is  40  percent.  The 
Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marines  were 
expected  to  divide  up  the  remaining  62 
percent. 

“However,”  the  major  said,  “we  outdid 
ourselves.  We  got  our  share  — and  then 
we  cut  deeply  into  their  share  of  the 
available  manpower.  We  got  45.5  for  most 
of  the  year,  and  in  August  we  took  over  48 
percent  of  the  market.  In  that  month,  the 
other  three  branches  had  to  fight  over  the 
42  percent  of  the  market  that  was  left.” 

Colonel  Ely  summed  up  the  market 
situation:  “You  might  say  we  actually 
raped  the  other  services.” 


LET’S  GO  — ONE  MORE  TIME 

So  much  for  the  success  story  of  the 
Portland  battalion  as  seen  by  its  com- 
mander and  his  staff. 

In  the  October  issue  of  the  Birdcage 
Liner,  the  colonel  thanked  everyone  who 
contributed  to  this  success  and  hopes  they 
will  never  forget  the  magnificent  ac- 
complishments of  Fiscal  Year  1985. 

Colonel  Ely  closes  his  Commander’s 
Comments  in  the  publication  with  this 
charge  to  his  troops;  “We  start  a new 
edition  of  the  Portland  Story.  FY86 
represents  our  biggest  challenge  yet.  Let’s 
get  off  to  a great  start  so  that  we  do  not 
have  to  play  the  catch-up  game  again. 
Let’s  go  to  our  celebration  with  a couple 
of  battalion  mission  boxes  for  RSM 
October. 


December  1985/ January  1986 
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Recruiter  Aide  Refers  Six  Enlistees 

Pvt.  2 Maria  L.  Gundler  (left),  a recruiter  aide  assigned  to  the 
Hamilton,  Ohio,  station  was  awarded  the  Army  Achievement 
Medal  for  bringing  in  six  GSA  contracts  for  her  station. 

A 1984  graduate  of  Stephen  T.  Badin  High  School  in 
Hamilton,  Gundler  has  been  working  with  SSgt.  Reginal  Dial 
since  reporting  for  duty  in  southwestern  Ohio.  One  of  the  six 
enlistees  she  helped  put  in  Army  Green  is  a senior  at  her  alma 
mater;  the  other  five  are  graduates  of  Hamilton  High  School. 

After  completion  of  her  recruiter  aide  stint,  which  was 
extended  an  extra  month,  she  was  transferred  to  Fort  Meade, 
Md.,  for  her  new  assignment  as  an  administrative  specialist. 
Gundler  said  she  plans  to  begin  college  studies  soon,  with  an  eye 
toward  applying  for  admission  to  officers  candidate  school  in 
several  years. 

Gundler  received  her  achievement  medal  from  Capt.  Marian 
L.  Hunt,  battalion  adjutant. 

She  was  recruited  by  SSgt.  Thomas  Sutton,  who  is  assigned 
to  the  station  in  Fairfield,  Ohio. 


Mary  Auer.  Cincinnati  Recruiting  Battalion. 

General  Vessey  Presents  Ring  to  Recruiting  Specialist 

The  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  commander 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command  recently  honored  a 
retired  Army  Sergeant  Major  for  achieving  recruiting’s  highest 
award,  the  recruiter  ring. 

On  separate  occasions  at  Ford  Meade,  Md.,  Gen.  John 
Vessey  Jr.,  then  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
presented  the  recruiter  ring  to  Raymond  J.  Moran  Jr.,  and  Maj. 

Gen.  Allen  K.  Ono,  USAREC  commander,  presented  a 
Certificate  of  Appreciation  to  Moran’s  wife,  Barbara. 

Vessey,  who  has  since  retired,  spoke  at  a meeting  of  the 
Sergeant  Major’s  Association  at  Fort  Meade  when  he  presented 
Moran’s  ring. 

Ono  presented  the  certificate  to  Moran’s  wife  during  a visit  to 
the  Baltimore-Washington  Recruiting  Battalion’s  DeKalb 
Recruiting  Station. 

The  road  to  the  recruiter  ring  has  been  a long  and  winding 
one  for  Moran.  From  Latrobe,  Pa.,  he  enlisted  in  September 
1948.  His  initial  Army  assignment  was  with  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division  in  occupied  Japan.  He  was  with  the  1st  Cav  again  in 
Korea  and,  much  later,  in  Vietnam. 

Moran  also  served  with  the  5th  Infantry  Division,  the  32nd 
Air  Defense  Command  and  the  3rd  Armored  Division. 

But  mostly  he  has  served  the  Recruiting  Command  and  in 
many  positions. 

He  has  been  a field  recruiter,  a station  commander,  an  area 
commander  and  USAREC  Command  Training  Sergeant 
Major. 

His  final  assignment  with  recruiting  was  as  the  1st  Recruiting 
District  Command  Sergeant  Major  at  Eort  Meade. 

^ 


During  his  Army  career,  Moran  was  awarded  the  Combat 
Infantryman’s  Badge,  the  Bronze  Star,  the  Purple  Heart,  the 
Meritorious  Service  Medal  and  the  Air  Medal. 

Today  he  is  still  serving;  still  recruiting.  He  retired  from 
active  duty  in  1978.  Now  he  is  a civilian  Army  Reserve  recruiter 
for  the  DeKalb  station. 


Beverly  O.  Woodridge.  Baltimore-  Washington  Recruiting 
Battalion 
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New  GI  Bill  Sponsor  Congratulates  Recipient 

In  1981,  a Mississippi  Congressman  realized  the  great  need  to 
bring  back  an  old  program  that  had  been  dropped  by  the 
wayside  in  recent  years  - the  GI  Bill.  (Sonny)  Montgomery, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs,  worked 
diligently  with  members  of  many  groups  and  fellow 
congressmen  before  deciding  on  the  final  action  that  needed  to 
be  taken. 

On  February  10th,  1983,  Montgomery,  who  represented  the 
4th  Congressional  District  in  Mississippi,  introduced  House 
Resolution  1400,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  and 
Armed  Services  and  Veterans  Affairs. 

The  bill  spelled  out  benefits  available  under  what  would  be 
known  as  “The  New  GI  Bill”  signed  into  law  by  President 
Reagan  in  October  1984,  it  represented  the  biggest  investment 
the  government  has  ever  made  in  the  education  of  veterans. 

The  Army  has  added  an  extra  incentive  to  go  along  with  the 
New  GI  Bill,  called  the  New  GI  Bill/Army  College  Fund 
Program  offers  individuals  qualified  enlistees.  $ 1 7,000  for  a two 
year  enlistment  or  more  than  25,000  for  a four  year  enlistment. 

Now  congressman  Montgomery  is  seeing  his  hard  work  pay 
off.  On  July  1,  1985,  the  New  GI  Bill  came  back  home  to  stay. 

But,  is  the  Congressman’s  work  on  the  new  GI  Bill  done?  Far 
from  it.  Montgomery  is  presently  helping  the  U.S.  Army 
Recruiting  Batallion  in  Jackson,  Mississippi  spread  the  word 
about  program.  He  even  took  time  out  of  his  busy  schedule  to 
fly  home  and  talk  with  a young  man  from  his  hometown  of 
Meridian,  who  was  one  of  the  first  Mississippians  to  take 
advantage  of  both  the  New  GI  Bill  and  the  New  Army  College 
Fund  Program. 

“1  have  made  a trip  home  for  one  reason”,  said  Montgomery. 


Two  Tooters  To  Toot  Troop  Tunes 

Joining  the  Army  two  by  two  — something  that  seems  to  be 
happening  more  and  more  lately. 

Richard  and  Theresa  Fleshman  joined  a growing  number  of 
young  married  couples,  who  decided  the  Army  can  help  fulfill 
their  dreams. 

What  made  the  Fleshmans  different,  is  they  were  not  looking 
for  a new  skill  nor  a break  in  their  routine.  They  are  both 
accomplished  musicians  who  joined  the  Army  to  further  their 
careers  in  music. 

Rick  and  Teri  were  sworn  into  the  Army  by  Lt.  Col.  Frank 
Leggio  Jr.,  Kansas  City  Recruiting  Battalion  commander,  at 
the  battalion  headquarters.  Rick,  a trombone  player,  and  Teri, 
who  plays  saxophone,  took  advantage  of  a program  that 
allowed  enlist  for  the  Army’s  Band  option  combined  with 
assignment  to  Europe  and  joint  domicile,  as  well. 

The  Fleshmans  met  while  both  were  students  at  Kansas  State 
University  in  Manhattan.  Both  were  studying  for  a degree  in 
music. 

They  moved  to  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  when  Rick  graduated  in 
May  1984.  He  has  been  working  as  a high  school  band  and  choir 


“That  is  to  congratulate  Harry  Washington,  a high  school 
student  who  just  graduated  from  Meridian  High  School  and 
who  is  also  one  of  the  top  students  in  the  Meridian  High  School 
system,  for  signing  up  in  the  Army  and  for  the  New  GI 
Education  Bill.” 

Montgomery  made  his  remarks  at  a press  conference  in  his 
office  set  up  by  the  Jackson  Recruiting  Battalion.  His 
comments  were  carried  statewide  by  one  of  the  television 
stations  covering  the  press  conference. 

Montgomery  says  the  feeling  in  Washington,  D.C.  is  that  the 
bill  will  bring  more  quality  into  the  Army  as  well  as  the  other 
military  services.  He  told  the  media  it  will  be  a retention  factor 
and  will  encourage  young  people  to  stay  in  the  Army  longer. 

Melanie  McNutt,  Jackson  Recruiting  Battalion 


director  and  Teri  has  been  working  as  a bank  clerk. 

Teri,  who  was  only  able  to  complete  her  junior  year  of 
college,  said,  “I  would  like  to  have  my  degree  but  marriage  sort 
of  got  in  the  way.” 

“We  joined  the  Army  because  we  were  just  not  satisfied  with 
what  we  were  doing.  We  wanted  to  further  our  music  careers 
and  felt  the  best  way  was  with  the  Army,”  Rick  said. 

Rick  and  Teri  agreed  a family  may  be  planned  later  on,  but 
for  the  present,  the  only  thing  they  are  interested  in  is  getting 
through  basic  training  and  the  School  of  Music  so  they  can  go 
to  Europe  and  do  what  they  want  to  do:  “play  music”. 

“One  thing  we  would  like  to  do  though,  is  further  our 
educations  while  in  the  Army,”  Teri  said.  “Rick  would  like  to 
work  on  his  masters  in  music  and  1 plan  on  completing  my 
bachelors  degree.” 

Rick  and  Teri,  who  enlisted  in  the  delayed  entry  program  in 
August  1985,  are  now  on  their  way  to  their  “future,”  with  a job 
they  both  say  they’re  sure  to  enjoy. 


Elmer  Tate,  Kansas  City  Recruiting  Battalion 
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What  It’ 


s Done  For  You: 


Although  their  final  report  has  been 
published  and  the  group  is  disbanded,  the 
results  of  the  Spring  Offensive  Action 
Group  should  continue  to  be  felt  through- 
out the  Command  for  a long  time. 

Among  the  significant  changes  that 
resulted  from  the  group’s  actions  were  a 
new  training  course  for  first  sergeants, 
changes  to  the  DEP  loss  policy,  the 
creation  of  an  NCO  career  progression 
model,  streamlined  paperwork  pro- 
cedures, and  a reduction  in  the  number  of 
publications  a recruiting  station  must 
maintain. 


The  findings  of  a survey  of  recruiters 
and  their  leaders  and  an  analysis  provided 
by  Sage  Institute  International,  an  in- 
dependent contract  study  group,  promp- 
ted the  Command  to  form  its  own  internal 
task  force.  Organized  in  February  of  this 
year,  the  group  was  commissioned  to 
determine  ways  to  improve  the  recruiting 
environment  by  “reducing  roadblocks 
and  irritants  in  the  Command.” 

The  group  identified  50  issues  for 
possible  revision.  The  CG  reduced  this 
number  to  these  six  major  issues  with  38 
tasks  to  be  studied  in  the  coming  months: 


• Improve  leadership  at  company  and 
station  levels; 

• Improve  incentives  and  rewards  for 
recruiters; 

• Reduce  personnel  turbulence; 

• Improve  quality  of  life  and  care  for 
the  soldier  and  family; 

• Reduce  the  administrative  workload 
and  reporting  requirements  at  all  sub- 
ordinate levels;  and, 

• Improve  the  recruiter  selection 
process. 

A full-time  group  of  officers  from  the 
USAREC  staff  was  created  to  lead  the 
action  group.  Part-time  representatives 


David  White 

HQ  USA  REC 

One  of  the  major  goals  of  “Spring 
Offensive”  was  to  identify  and  eliminate 
those  administrative  requirements  that 
detract  from  the  recruiting  effort.  This 
goal  reflects  the  Command  desire  to 
become  more  efficient  in  paperwork 
management  so  recruiters  can  devote 
more  of  their  time  to  making  mission. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Command  wished 
to  maintain  the  flow  of  data  from  the 
recruiters  through  various  Command 
levels  which  is  required  to  manage  the 
total  recruiting  effort.  The  key  to  the 
project  was  to  eliminate  what  was  un- 
necessary, to  retain  what  was  required, 
and  to  obtain  it  through  the  procedure 
which  required  the  least  time  from  the 
recruiting  force. 

Since  the  recruiter  was  the  key  player  in 
the  process,  the  survey  form  was  sent  to 
every  recruiter  with  instruction  to  return  it 
through  station,  company,  battalion  and 
brigade  levels.  This  procedure  permitted 
consolidation  and  addition  of  information 
at  each  command  level.  A substantial 
number  of  issues  were  added  at  the 
company  and  battalion  levels.  All  levels 
provided  valuable  information  which 
permitted  a more  complete  evaluation  at 
the  Headquarters. 

Almost  300  individual  issues  were 
submitted.  This  reflects  a healthy  desire 


within  the  Command  to  improve  our 
operation  and  to  share  good  ideas.  These 
issues  were  evaluated  by  the  head- 
quarters staff  to  determine  which  had 
command-wide  impact  and  promised  the 
most  potential  gain. 

In  July,  a Task  Force  composed  of 
recruiters,  station  commanders,  company 
commanders,  and  battalion,  brigade  and 
headquarters  staff  personnel  reviewed 
twenty-two  issues.  After  the  Task  Force 
completed  its  work,  a report  and  recom- 
mendations were  presented  to  Maj.  Gen. 
Ono  on  26  July. 

The  Command  has  realized  substantial 
benefits  from  the  survey.  For  example: 

• The  duplication  of  information  on 
the  Application  for  Enlistment  (DD  Form 
1966)  and  Waiver  Request  (DA  Form 
3072)  will  be  eliminated.  Additionally,  the 
Application  for  Enlistment  form  will  be 
revised  to  eliminate  pen  and  ink  changes. 

• The  regulations  and  publications 
maintained  at  station  level  have  been 
reduced  by  50  percent.  Maj.  Gen.  Ono 
directed  the  Headquarters  staff  to  con- 
tinue this  review  to  achieve  further 
reductions. 

• HRAP  Weekly  Performance  Report 
(USAREC  Form  456)  was  eliminated.  A 
one-time  end  of  tour  report  will  now  be 
the  only  requirement. 


• The  REACT  program  will  be  re- 
viewed to  improve  and  streamline  it.  The 
REACT  Card  (USAREC  Form  200-2A) 
has  been  modified  to  identify  those 
individuals  who  have  already  joined  the 
DEP. 

• Maj.  Gen.  Ono  has  directed  the 
Headquarters  staff  to  improve  the  TAIR 
program  effectiveness. 

The  survey  also  revealed  in  some 
instances  unnecessary  tasks  were  being 
performed  because  of  misinterpretation 
of  Headquarters  guidance.  Action  has 
been  taken  to  restate  or  clarify  guidance 
from  the  Headquarters. 

As  a result  of  the  Administrative 
Requirement  Survey,  excellent  ideas  from 
the  field  resulted  in  the  reduction  of 
unnecessary  paperwork  and  adminis- 
trative procedures.  Guidance  from  the 
Headquarters  was  upgraded  and  dis- 
seminated to  the  Command  level  required. 
The  survey  also  identified  items  for 
further  study  and  action.  The  result 
demonstrates  the  value  of  ideas  from  our 
recruiting  force  and  the  Command’s 
willingness  to  act  on  them. 


Mr.  David  White  is  the  Chief  of 
Management  Analysis  Division,  Resource 
Management  and  Logistics  Directorate  at 
Headquarters,  USAREC. 
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from  throughout  the  staff  served  as 
needed.  In  the  six-month  life  of  the  group, 
about  260  people  from  all  levels  of  the 
Command  were  directly  involved  in  the 
studies,  whether  as  members  of  task  forces 
or  as  action  officers  assigned  the  respon- 
sibility of  implementing  the  changes. 

The  final  outcome  of  some  of  these 
tasks  was,  as  follows: 

LEADERSHIP  AT 

COMPANY/STATION 

LEVEL 

• A 70-hour  course  for  recruiting  first 
sergeants  will  be  offered  at  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison  beginning  in  March  1986.  This 
action  was  taken  to  remedy  the  lack  of 
training  now  being  conducted  for  these 
key  members  of  the  company  leadership 
team. 

• A career  progression  model  for  the 
OOR  military  occupational  specialty  was 
developed  in  conjunction  with  the  Soldier 
Support  Center.  A preliminary  model  was 
published  in  the  July  1985  issue  of  the 
Recruiter  Journal. 

• A block  of  instruction  for  company 
commanders  on  the  mission  essential 
tasks  of  this  position  and  company 
commander/ first  sergeant  relationships 
was  developed  and  is  now  being  presented 
at  the  Recruiting  Officers’  Orientation 
Course  at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison. 

• Brigade  staff  judge  advocates  and 
members  of  the  Command  Legal  Counsel 
are  now  conducting  blocks  of  instruction 
at  the  annual  battalion  training  con- 
ferences on  standards  of  integrity  and 
conduct,  the  process  for  dealing  with 
alleged  improper  recruiting  practices,  and 
leadership  techniques. 

• Successful  company  commanders 
are  now  sent  to  each  ROOC  class  to 
provide  new  company  commanders  a 
realistic  perspective  on  recruiting  duty. 

• Battalions  were  instructed  to  send 
personnel  to  the  Station  Commander 
Course  prior  to  their  assuming  the  duties 
of  this  position,  or  that  they  must  attend 


the  next  available  course  after  assuming 
this  position. 

• A JOIN  tape  and  a station  com- 
mander’s guide  to  interface  is  being 
produced  that  will  show  how  to  conduct 
daily  Station  Commander/  recruiter  inter- 
face. 

IMPROVED  INCENTIVES  AND 
REWARDS 

• Guidance  was  sent  to  the  field  on 
expanded  eligibility  of  privately  donated 
prizes  used  as  incentive  awards. 

• USAREC  Regulation  672-10,  which 
covers  Program  300,  was  revised.  The 
revised  program  allows  station  com- 
manders more  opportunity  to  win  awards. 
It  also  means  bonus  points  will  be 
awarded  to  RTNCOs  with  no  zero  rollers 
in  a month,  and  a definition  of  a positive 
mission  recruiter  has  been  provided  for 
awards  purposes. 

REDUCE  PERSONNEL 
TURBULENCE 

• Brigades  and  battalions  were  directed 
to  use  a 6-12  month  planning  horizon  to 
anticipate  personnel  turbulence. 

• The  two-year  rule  will  be  universally 
enforced. 

• A block  of  instruction  emphasizing 
the  problems  created  by  personnel  turbu- 
lence is  being  presented  at  the  ROOC. 

• The  field  was  instructed  to  mail  welcome 
packets  to  incoming  personnel  six  months 
in  advance  of  their  arrival  to  the  recruiter 
course.  Other  steps  taken  to  improve 
timeliness  and  completeness  of  informa- 
tion about  USAREC  to  incoming  per- 
sonnel. 

QUALITY  OF  LIFE  AND 
CARE  FOR  SOLDIER  AND 
FAMILY 

• A “how  to  live  in  the  world”  block  of 
instruction  is  now  being  presented  at  the 
recruiting  course. 


• The  Command  will  ensure 
CHAMPUS  advisors  are  trained  and  in 
place  at  the  battalions  and  will  include 
CHAMPUS  in  battalion  assistance  visits. 

• Justification  was  provided  to  HQDA 
for  increased  variable  housing  allowances. 

• Obtained  extended  period  of  time 
(from  6-12  months  to  12-24  months)  in 
which  pay  advances  must  be  repaid.  This 
helps  alleviate  the  financial  burden  caused 
by  a recruiter  paying  the  security  deposit 
for  leased  housing  out  of  his  or  her  own 
pocket. 

REDUCE 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

WORKLOAD 

• Fifty  percent  reduction  in  the  number 
of  publications  required  to  be  maintained 
at  the  station  level. 

• Revised  REACT  card  and  ERL 
forms.  Changed  the  frequency  of  HRAP 
report.  Proposed  consolidation  of  DD 
Form  1966  and  DA  Form  3072.  Included 
the  recruiter  expense  record  in  the  daily 
planning  guide. 

IMPROVE  RECRUITER 
SELECTION  PROCESS 

• Continuing  studies  on  what  makes  a 
good  recruiter.  Ultimate  goal  is  to  use  this 
information  in  order  to  select  soldiers 
with  a high  propensity  of  becoming 
successful  recruiters. 

Perhaps  the  most  lasting  finding  of  the 
Spring  Offensive  Action  Group  was  the 
reemphasis  of  the  need  for  feedback  from 
tbe  field.  As  the  group’s  concluding  report 
stated: 

“Periodic  task  forces  of  mixed  head- 
quarters staff/ field  membership  . . . 
provides  a forum  for  balanced  and 
cooperative  solutions  which  both  sides 
feel  ownership  of,  and  which  is  an  ideal 
vehicle  for  feedback  and  innovation. 

“The  field  welcomed  this  new  oppor- 
tunity to  suggest  initiatives  to  the  CG  and 
to  be  first-band  participants  in  regulatory 
and  policy  development.  On  balance,  they 
did  an  excellent  job  at  both. 
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SALUTES 


Inquiries  regarding  awards  should  be  directed  to  the 
HQ  USAREC  Awards  Branch,  Commercial:  (312)  926- 
3902  or  AUTOVON:  459-3902 


ALBANY 

Mr.  Donald  R.  Weichold 

BALT/WASH 

SGT  James  L.  Wafer 

LITTLE  ROCK 

Mr.  George  E.  Suitt 

LOS  ANGELES 

SSG  James  L.  Phillips 

LOUISVILLE 

SEC  Allen  D.  Tingle 


RECRUITER  RINGS 


MINNEAPOLIS^- : K 

SEC  Martin  C.  Flaagj^K/^/ 

NEW^11AVEN:::^M/:>::^ 

SSG  Alice  M.  Dotson  ^ ^ 

PHOENIX  2 

SSG  George  W.  Greenv&y 

PITTSBURGH  ^ 

SEC  Terry  S.  Snyder  i 


RALEIGH 

SEC  Michael  Knuckles 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SEC  Juan  P.  Rosas 

SACRAMENTO 

SEC  Sidney  G.  Maxwell  Jr. 

ST.  LOUIS 

Mr.  Arthur  J.  Demps 


GOLD  BADGES 


ALBUQUERQUE 

SEC  James  R.  Warren 
SSG  Rogelio  T.  Garza 
SEC  Preston  Smith 
SSG  Albert  B.  Miller  Sr. 
SGT  Mark  W.  Lannoye 
SSG  Vicente  M.  Quidachay 

BECKLEY 

SEC  Jack  H.  Burke  Jr. 

SSG  Gary  L.  Larose 

CHARLOTTE 

SSG  Thomas  W.  Clark 
SSG  Herman  D.  Burke 
SSG  Joe  Ashford 
SSG  Donald  McPhaul 

CHICAGO 

Mr.  Moses  Ross 
SSG  Dexter  Smith 

CINCINNATI 

SSG  Juan  M.  Chacon 
SSG  Joseph  W.  Crowder 
SSG  Fernanco  Scarbriel 

CLEVELAND 

SGT  Larry  J.  Carver 
SSG  David  L.  Rush 
SSG  William  A.  Graham 
SEC  Brian  D.  Lange 


COLUMBIA 

SSG  Mose  Wilderson 
SSG  Alton  J.  Griffin 
SGT  Willie  E.  Hilton 

COLUMBUS 

SEC  Allen  E.  Hull 
SSG  Jorge  Borrego 
SSG  Ralph  T.  Brown  Jr. 

SSG  Gordon  A.  Scales 

CONCORD 

SSG  Leslie  W.  Turner 
SEC  George  E.  Wormstead  Jr. 

DALLAS 

SSG  Margaret  E.  Delgado 

DENVER 

SEC  J.  C.  Ikner 

SEC  William  S.  Shanahan 

DES  MOINES 

SEC  Gary  D.  Pettyjohn 
SSG  Jerry  W.  Hooper 
SEC  David  P.  Anderson 
SSG  Robert  T.  Romberger 

DETROIT 

SEC  Charles  R.  Clarke 
SGT  Richard  B.  Woodcox 


HARRISBURG 

SEC  Myron  Buckson 
SSG  Robert  N.  Smith 
SSG  David  C.  Smith 
SSG  Leroy  Toomer 

HONOLULU 

SSG  Ernest  L.  Kirkland 
SGT  Mary  Hostetler 

INDIANAPOLIS 

SSG  Anthony  Parker 
SSG  Thomas  D.  Hemsley 
SSG  Roy  L.  Turner 
SSG  Jose  Maldonado 
SGT  Timmy  K.  Marcum 

JACKSON 

SEC  James  W.  Badeau 
SSG  Donnie  W.  Rhymes 

KANSAS  CITY 

SSG  Earl  G.  Mitchell 
SEC  Donald  A.  Rieke 
SSG  Junior  G.  Wright 
SEC  Sidney  R.  Bush 
SSG  Robert  D.  Jones 

LANSING 

SSG  Tery  L.  Green 
SSG  Christopher  Reichert 
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GOLD  BADGES  Continued 


LITTLE  ROCK 

SGT  Robert  Merriweather 

LONG  ISLAND 

SGT  Josef  J.  Rosenfeld 
SSG  Thomas  Wiggins 
SSG  Douglas  Harper 

LOS  ANGELES 

SSG  Roy  M.  Grisham 
SSG  Daniel  P.  Laurant 
SSG  James  W.  Gipson 
SSG  Robert  Messick 

LOUISVILLE 

SSG  Stewart  S.  Henriksen 
SFC  Jimmy  R.  Perkins 

MIAMI 

SFC  William  Brannan 
SGT  Idoel  Ayala 
SSG  George  Fields 
SSG  Michael  J,  Jackson 
SSG  Willie  E.  Spradley 

MILWAUKEE 

SFC  Lawrence  A.  Lemke 
SFC  Roger  D.  Lipski 
SFC  Raymond  A.  Kuklinski 
SFC  Robert  E.  Bell 
SFC  Norman  F.  Kelly 
SSG  Larry  H.  Plog 
SSG  Jeffery  M.  Crittenden 
SSG  Duane  E.  Riedl 

MINNEAPOLIS 

SSG  Frank  A.  Kersul 
SFC  Galen  E.  Hanson  Jr. 
SSG  Daniel  Thums 
SSG  Ruben  Aguilar 
SSG  Stanley  J.  Shirvinski 
SSG  Manual  L.  Bencomo 
SSG  Mark  D.  Stokes 
SSG  Daniel  Thums 
SSG  Ruben  Aguilar 
SGT  Marc  C.  Reese 


MONTGOMERY 

SSG  James  M.  Cruz 
SSG  Steward  E.  Copeland 
SGT  Timothy  J.  Pickett 
SFC  Douglas  Wegener 
SGT  Leon  D.  Knight 
SGT  Ricky  G.  Parkhill 
SSG  Billy  G.  Springer 

NASHVILLE 

SSG  Jimmy  W.  Cribb 

NEWBURGH 


PHOENIX 

SSG  Martin  G.  Frazer 
SSG  James  Leader 

PITTSBURGH 

SSG  Robert  E,  Brooks 
SGT  Dennis  H.  Scott 
SGT  Joseph  A.  Risher 
SFC  Bobby  W.  Patterson 

PORTLAND 

SSG  Ronnie  G.  Maxwell 
SSG  Thomas  W.  Vaughan 
SSG  Douglas  R.  Cannon  11 
SSG  Randy  S.  Rappold 
SSG  Richard  L.  Forede 


RALEIGH 

SSG  James  E.  Beverly 

RICHMOND 

SFC  Keith  S.  Small 

SACRAMENTO 

SSG  Roy  L.  Warren 

SAN  ANTONIO 

SSG  Willie  C.  Bray 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SFC  Neil  K.  Takahashi 
SSG  Lelia  L.  Taylor 
SFC  Thomas  E.  Bleckley 

SAN  JUAN 

SFC  Francisco  Pecunia-Vega 

SEATTLE 

SSG  Kenneth  O.  Rood 
SSG  Henry  G.  Minor 
SSG  William  H.  Kale 

ST.  LOUIS 

SFC  Darryl  E.  Kelley 
SSG  Teddy  W.  Roland 
SSG  James  M.  Packard 
SSG  Michael  H.  Roe 

SYRACUSE 

Eulalio  Hernandez-Velez 
Bunion  L.  Thomas 
William  F.  Hornberger 
Michael  W.  Bove 
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Fort  Leonard  Wood 


Rugged  terrain  provides  the 
perfect  home  for  the 
Army’s  Combat  Engineers. 


Some  posts  are  noted  for  their  size, 
others  are  remembered  for  the  number  of 
soldiers  who  call  it  their  home,  but  Fort 
Leonard  Wood  is  probably  best  known 
for  the  beauty  of  its  setting. 

Surrounded  by  the  Mark  Twain 
National  Forest  and  several  rivers,  it  is  an 
outdoor  lover’s  dream;  well-known  for 
its  hunting,  fishing  and  camping. 
Located  approximately  80  miles  from 


Springfield  and  125  miles  from  St.  Louis 
in  the  foothills  of  the  Ozark  Mountains, 
it  is  only  45  minutes  from  Missouri’s 
major  tourist  attraction.  Lake  of  the 
Ozarks. 

But  Fort  Leonard  Wood  is  not  just 
another  pretty  post.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
three  largest  training  centers  in  the  Army. 
Over  45,000  soldiers  train  there  each 
year.  More  specifically,  about  20,000 


soldiers  complete  Basic  Training  and 
another  26,000  graduate  from  Advanced 
Individual  Training. 

The  terrain  found  at  Fort  Leonard 
Wood  provides  a superior  training 
ground  for  this  important  branch  of  the 
Army.  The  area  has  rivers  to  bridge,  cliffs 
for  rappelling,  and  forests  and  fields  to  be 
used  for  all  sorts  of  construction  and 
demolition  exercises. 

At  present,  all  enlisted  engineering 
personnel  train  there.  By  1989,  all 
engineering  officers  will  also  train  at  Fort 
Wood.  The  Engineering  Officer  School 
will  be  moved  from  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  and 
the  Officer  Basic  and  Advanced  Courses 
will  be  taught  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood. 

Fort  Wood  also  houses  the  Non- 
Commissioned  Officer  Drill  Sergeant 
Course,  the  Primary  Leadership  Course, 
the  Instructors  Training  Course  and 
several  others. 

The  post  was  named  for  Major 
General  Leonard  Wood,  soldier,  states- 
man, and  surgeon.  General  Wood  held 
the  rank  of  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army 
from  1910  to  1914,  and  received  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  during 
the  Indian  Wars  for  his  dedicated  service 
in  the  campaign  to  capture  the  renegade 
Indian  leader  Geronimo. 

Established  in  1940  as  a basic  training 
center.  Fort  Wood  has  introduced  over 
two  million  soldiers  to  the  Army.  In  1941, 
the  Army’s  Engineering  Replacement 
Training  Center  was  formed  there  under 
the  command  of  U.S.  Grant  111.  Shortly 
thereafter,  the  first  recruits  arrived  for 
training. 

By  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Eort 
Leonard  Wood  had  trained  over  32,000 
soldiers.  The  close  of  the  war  ended  the 
Army’s  need  to  train  large  numbers  of 
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soldiers,  and  Fort  Wood  became  a virtual 
ghost  town.  To  provide  some  use  of  the 
vacant  land,  the  government  leased  the 
post  to  a cattle  rancher  from  Oklahoma. 
From  1946-1950,  Fort  Leonard  Wood 
became  the  Circle  Bar  Circle  Ranch. 

In  1950,  the  United  States  was  again  at 
war.  This  time,  soldiers  were  deployed  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  Fort  Wood 
was  reopened  with  a renewed  mission  to 
“train  soldiers”.  In  1956,  the  fort’s  future 
was  secured  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
designated  Fort  Leonard  Wood  a 
permanent  installation. 

Today,  Fort  Leonard  Wood  is  self- 
sufficient  in  all  aspects.  This  Army 
installation  has  its  own  churches,  fire 
department,  military  police,  hospital, 
banking  and  postal  facilities.  With  a 
population  of  50,000,  Fort  Wood  ranks 
among  Missouri’s  largest  cities. 

Since  its  establishment  in  1940,  Fort 
Leonard  Wood’s  main  mission  has 
remained  the  same:  To  prepare  and  train 
young  men  and  women  for  service  in  the 
United  States  Army. 


Fort  Leonard  Wood’s  rugged  terrain 
provides  the  Army's  Combat  Engineers 
the  perfect  training  ground  for  learning 
necessary  skills  such  as  rappelling  and 
bridge  building.  At  right,  engineer  AIT 
students  take  a break  from  their  instruc- 
tion. (All photos  by  Sgt.  Dan  Hardoby) 
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^Training  Tips 

The  Importance  of  Training 


Military  leaders  and  captains  of  in- 
dustry alike  have  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  training  throughout  history. 
General  Irwin  Rommel  said  that  “The 
best  form  of  ‘Welfare’  for  the  troops  is 
first  class  training.”  The  ability  to  perform 
a job  properly,  under  a wide  variety  of 
circumstances,  is  the  goal  of  every  soldier 
and  leader.  Failure  to  accomplish  your 
mission  is  frequently  the  end  result  of 
improper,  insufficient,  or  inadequate  train- 
ing. To  a soldier,  this  lack  of  training  can 
cost  him  his  life.  To  a recruiter,  the 
implications  are  obvious. 

Who  is  responsible  for  training?  The 
Army  established  1985  as  the  year  of 
leadership.  Every  soldier  who  wears 
stripes  or  bars,  or  who  by  virtue  of  his 
position  is  placed  over  other  soldiers, 
shares  the  responsibility  to  train  his 
subordinates.  A leader  must  do  his 
training  job  properly  to  meet  his  personal 
responsibility  to  those  subordinates.  This 
responsibility  continues  into  1986  and 
each  subsequent  year,  even  though  the 
annual  Army  theme  may  change. 

It  has  been  proven  over  and  over  again 
in  combat  that  training  a soldier  well 
results  in  his  ability  to  perform  his 
particular  task  or  skill  while  under  fire.  In 
combat  when  bullets  are  flying  around 
you  and  your  personal  fear  seems  to 
overwhelm  you,  your  logical  mind  may 
fail  to  perform.  Many  of  the  functions 


you’re  expected  to  perform  (fire  your 
weapon,  drive  a tank,  fly  a helicopter)  are 
reduced  to  reflex  actions.  Functions  that 
were  drilled  into  your  mind  through 
practice  are  the  ones  that  you  can  perform 
reflexively.  How  does  this  equate  to  the 
recruiting  environment?  Failure  to  ade- 
quately train  our  recruiters,  so  that  the 
skills  involved  in  the  sales  process  become 
almost  reflexive,  programs  our  soldiers 
for  failure. 

Have  you  got  problems  in  your  re- 
cruiting station?  Frequently  problems 
result  from  low  morale,  poor  discipline,  or 
lack  of  individual  self-esteem  at  the 
soldier  level.  When  a leader  strives  to 
provide  realistic  training  that  will  chal- 
lenge his  subordinates  mentally  and 
familiarize  them  with  tasks  they  must 
perform  to  achieve  success,  he  provides 
them  with  the  tools  they  need  to  derive  a 
real  sense  of  accomplishment  and  satis- 
faction. Positive  mental  attitude  is  a direct 
result  of  preparedness.  There  isn’t  a 
successful  above  sales  force  in  existence 
that  reached  success  without  an  abundance 
of  positive  mental  attitude.  If  we  fail  in 
our  mission,  despite  dozens  of  excuses,  it 
more  often  than  not  boils  down  to 
inability  to  perform  the  functions  required 
to  accomplish  that  mission  ...  lack  of 
expertise  in  the  tasks  which  lead  up  to 
mission  accomplishment. 

A frequent  mistake  made  by  trainers  is 


Inquiries  regarding  Training  Tips  may 
be  addressed  to  USAREC,  Recruiting 
Operations-Training  ATTN:  Cpt. 
Leonard  N.  Marino,  or  phone  AUTO- 
VON  459-2772,  COMMERCIAL  (312) 
926-2772. 

assuming  the  individual,  squad,  or  unit  to 
be  trained  is  proficient  to  a level  where 
they  actually  are.  In  order  to  build  a solid 
structure  the  foundation  must  be  com- 
pleted first.  Ask  yourself  three  questions: 
Where  am  I going?  Where  am  1 now?  How 
can  1 get  from  where  I am  now  to  where  I 
must  go  in  order  to  accomplish  my 
mission?  Virtually  all  of  us  know  where 
we’re  going.  This  step  is  particularly  easy 
within  USAREC  as  we  have  a well  defined 
mission  — produce  X number  of  GM  A’s, 
etc.  A common  mistake  is  to  fail  to 
properly  evaluate  the  second  step.  What  is 
the  present  level  of  expertise  — where  am 
I now?  What  can  my  soldiers  do  now,  and 
what  type  of  training  must  1 provide  to 
them,  in  order  to  give  them  the  tools  they 
need  for  success. 

Our  mission  within  USAREC  is  to 
“provide  the  strength.”  We,  as  leaders, 
must  prepare  our  subordinates  to  ac- 
complish their  mission  through  training  in 
the  fundamentals  of  sales,  until  skills 
become  reflexive.  Only  after  the  funda- 
mentals are  mastered  can  we  progress  to  a 
higher  level  of  fitness. 

If  you’re  in  a leadership  position,  you 
got  there  by  being  successful.  Your 
subordinates  want  to  be  successful,  too. 
Show  them  how  to  do  it.  Train  them  in  the 
fundamentals  and  teach  them  your  suc- 
cessful style.  The  sales  and  JOIN  questions 
in  this  issue  are  a great  place  to  begin.  ■ 


' Diagnostic  Test  Answers  December  85/January  86 


1.  d.  Reference:  USAREC  Reg  350-4,  section  II,  para  5b 

2.  b.  Reference:  LOI,  subject:  JOIN  Software/ Video 
Update  dated  24  Sep  85,  3a 

3.  d.  Reference:  USAREC  Pam  350-4,  section  XII,  para  48 

4.  a.  Reference:  USAREC  Reg  350-6,  para  10-4a 

5.  b.  Reference:  JOINGRAM  #20,  para  4a 

6.  d.  Reference:  USAREC  Pam  350-4,  section  IV,  para  16, 
b(4) 

7.  b.  Reference:  USAREC  Pam  350-3,  para  4c 

8.  c.  Reference:  USAREC  Pam  601-8-1,  section  II,  para 
5b(l) 

9.  a.  Reference:  USAREC  Pam  601-8-1,  section  1,  para  3e 

10.  b.  Reference:  USAREC  Pam  601-8-1,  section  II,  para  4g 


11.  b.  Reference:  USAREC  Pam  601-8-1,  section  I,  para  3m 

12.  d.  Reference:  USAREC  Pam  601-8-1,  section  II,  para  5f 

13.  c.  Reference:  USAREC  Pam  601-8-1,  section  II,  para 
5b(2) 

14.  c,  Reference:  USAREC  Pam  601-8-1,  section  II,  para 
5d(l) 

15.  d.  Reference:  USAREC  Pam  350-4,  section  II,  para  5e 

16.  a,  Reference:  USAREC  Pam  601-8-1,  section  11,  para  4 

17.  b.  Reference:  USAREC  Pam  601-8-1,  section  II,  para 
5b.(3) 

18.  d.  Reference:  USAREC  Pam  601-8-1,  section  II,  para  5f 

19.  c.  Reference:  USAREC  Pam  350-4,  section  11,  para  6a 

20.  b.  Reference:  USAREC  Pam  350-4,  section  II,  para  6a 
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Inquiries  regarding  the  Diagnostic  Test  may  be  addressed 
to  USAREC  Recruiting  Operations -Training  (SFC  Joseph 
Dingle)  or  phone  AUTOVON  459-5317/5440,  Commercial 
(312)  926-5317/5440. 


1.  The  JOIN  sales  presentation  was  developed  to  assist 
recruiters  in; 

a.  Overcoming  objections 

b.  Follow-up  techniques 

c.  Effectively  prospecting  in  the  I-lIIA  market 

d.  Accurately  structuring  the  prospect’s  expectation  to  the 
Army  life  and  Army  opportunities 

2.  Which  of  the  following  procedures  allows  the  recruiter  to 
inventory  the  current  videodiscs? 

a.  Call  company  RTNCO 

b.  (SCRL  PAGE)  at  the  beginning  of  sales  presentation 

c.  Call  brigade  hotline 

d.  (SCRL  PAGE)  at  the  end  of  sales  presentation 

3.  What  is  the  correct  command  for  formatting  JOIN  diskettes? 

a.  FORDIS  c.  CPYDSK 

b.  DSKFMT  d.  FMTDSK 

4.  If  JOIN  is  available,  the  computerized  adaptive  screening 
test  should  be  used  in  lieu  of  the  EST. 

a.  True  b.  False 

5.  What  procedure  do  you  use  to  correct  a malfunction  with  the 
JOIN  system? 

a.  Call  the  brigade  hotline  for  instructions 

b.  Refer  to  trouble  shooting  procedures  in  USAREC  Pam 
350-4.  If  this  doesn’t  correct  the  malfunction,  call  the 
brigade  hotline 

c.  Advise  the  station  commander  of  malfunction 

d.  None  of  the  above 

6.  When  should  the  JOIN  printer  ribbon  be  replaced? 

a.  Annually  by  C3  Corporation 

b.  Monthly  by  station  commander 

c.  Semi-annually  by  C3  Corporation 

d.  When  characters  are  printed  too  lightly 

7.  JOIN  users  are  authorized  to  create  software  programs, 

a.  True  b.  False 

8.  When  probing  to  find  a prospect’s  dominant  buying  motive, 
what  type  of  questions  should  be  asked? 

a.  Close-ended  questions 

b.  Yes  or  No  questions 

c.  Open-ended,  fact-finding  questions 

d.  Multiple  choice  questions 

9.  When  closing  the  sale  you  must  ask  the  prospect  to  make  a 
decision  or  commitment  to  enlist. 

a.  True  b.  False 

10.  The  sales  presentation  instructional  guide  (USAREC  Pam 

601-8-1)  will  be  maintained of  the  Army  Recruiter 

Sales  Book  binder. 

a.  In  the  front  c.  After  the  SMAATTRESS  portion 

b.  In  the  back  d.  Before  the  needs  and  interests  portion 

11.  What  method  is  used  throughout  the  sales  presentation  to 
determine  if  the  prospect  is  ready  to  make  a committment  for 
further  enlistment  processing  and  ultimately  enlistment  in 
the  U.  S.  Army. 

a.  FEBA  c.  Overcome  objection 

b.  Trial  close  d.  None  of  the  above 


12.  To  effectively  handle  an  objection  you  must  first  understand 
your  prospect’s  objection.  The  best  way  to  handle  this  is  by 

restating  the  objection  and  using  the — 

technique. 

a.  Obviously  you 

b.  FEBA,  probe 

c.  Overcome  objection 

d.  None  of  the  above. 

13.  Which  of  the  following  is  an  open-ended,  fact-finding 
question  of  the  type  used  to  probe  needs  and  interests  during 
the  sales  presentation? 

a.  Everyone  needs  money,  don’t  they? 

b.  Do  you  feel  job  satisfaction  is  important  to  you? 

c.  What  does  service  to  country  mean  to  you? 

d.  All  of  the  above 

14.  A feature  becomes  a benefit  only  when  it: 

a.  Is  accompanied  by  evidence 

b.  Is  presented  during  the  options  and  benefits  step  of  the 
sales  presentation 

c.  Is  used  to  satisfy  the  prospect’s  needs,  desires,  goals,  or 
interests 

d.  Is  presented  during  the  need  and  interest  step  of  the  sales 
presentation 

15.  JOIN  does  which  of  the  following? 

a.  Helps  recruiters  systematically  appeal  to  the  quality 
market 

b.  Helps  recruiters  convert  more  sales  presentations  to 
contracts 

c.  Reduces  Delayed  Entry  Program  (DEP)  loss  and 
attrition  from  active  duty. 

d.  All  of  the  above 

16.  The  Army  recruiter  sales  book  was  designed  to  aid  the 
recruiter  in  which  of  the  following? 

a.  Painting  a word  picture 

b.  Dramatizing  the  interview 

c.  Allowing  for  flexibility  of  the  interview 

d.  All  of  the  above 

17.  The  SMAATTRESS  summary  page  of  the  sale  book  allows 

the  recruiter  to the  prospect’s  buying  motives. 

a.  Probe  c.  FEBA 

b.  Prioritize  d.  Trial  close 

18.  When  handling  objections,  welcome  the  objection  and  don’t 
become  frustrated  or  confused,  when  the  prospect  is  asking 
for  more  information. 

a.  More  proxy  c.  More  information 

b.  More  knowledge  d.  All  of  the  above 

19.  Who  controls  the  JOIN  sales  presentation? 

a.  The  applicant  c.  The  recruiter 

b.  The  prospect  d.  a & c 

20.  What  is  the  normal  required  time  for  a JOIN  sales 
presentation,  start  to  finish,  with  no  interruptions? 

a.  60-90  minutes  c.  30-45  minutes 

b.  45-60  minutes  d.  20-30  minutes 
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19X:  Armor  MOS 


It  has  a 1,500  horsepower  turbine 
engine,  an  on-board  computer  to  display 
up-to-the-second  vehicle  status  data,  and 
a laser  that  measures  distance. 

It  accelerates  from  9 to  20  mph  in  seven 
seconds.  It  burns  15  gallons  of  gas  every 
mile.  The  speed  and  gas  mileage  don’t 
sound  too  good  until  you  find  this  “sports 
car”  weighs  over  60  tons. 

If  this  doesn’t  sound  like  your  average 
roadster,  you’re  right.  That’s  because  it’s 
the  Army  primary  ground  combat 
weapons  system  for  closing  in  on  and 
destroying  enemy  forces.  It  is  the  MlAl 
tank. 

While  the  vehicle  itself  sounds 
impressive,  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 
sophisticated  collection  of  steel  and 
electronics  without  a crew  to  operate  it. 
It’s  the  dedication  and  training  of  these 
individuals  who  keep  those  big  tanks 
rolling. 

Working  inside  a tank  requires  some 
special  qualities.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  of  these  is  the  ability  to  work 
as  part  of  a team.  Armor  crewmembers 
spend  a lot  of  time  together  in  a very  close 
quarters,  and  that  requires  self-sacrifices 
and  discipline.  Everyone  depends  on  one 
another  to  do  whatever  is  required  for  the 
success  of  the  team. 

Physically,  a tank  crewmember  must 
be  in  top  shape.  He  must  have  excellent 
hand  and  eye  coordination,  good  vision 
and  hearing.  He  must  be  emotionally 
stable,  able  to  work  under  pressure,  and 
make  split  decisions. 

Armor  crewmembers  enlist  for  the 
MOS  I9X.  They  may  choose  to  serve  for 
two,  three  or  four  years  on  their  initial 
tour  of  duty.  Recruits  who  choose  the 
four  year  option  may  qualify  for  a bonus 
of  up  to  $6,000  when  they  complete  their 
basic  and  advanced  individual  training. 

The  MOS  I9X  actually  describes  two 
entry-level  MOSs  in  the  Armor  career 
management  field. 

The  MOS  I9E  is  assigned  to  those 
individuals  who  are  trained  to  serve  as 
crewmembers  on  the  M60A3  tank. 
MIAI  tank  crewmembers  are  awarded 
the  I9K  MOS. 

As  a tanker,  you  are  trained  to  perform 
in  each  of  three  positions  inside  the  tank. 
The  leader  handles  the  ammunition. 


stores  it  and  loads  the  weapons.  The 
gunner  fires  the  tank’s  weapons  and  the 
driver  keeps  the  tank  moving.  Each  of 
these  members  of  the  tank’s  crew,  plus 
the  tank  crew  commander,  perform  basic 
maintenance  on  the  tank,  recover 
disabled  tanks  so  that  they  can  be 
repaired,  and  camouflage  the  vehicle. 

Tankers  also  learn  to  interpret  military 
maps  and  to  read  aerial  photographs. 
Compass  reading  and  field  sketching  are 
other  important  skills  necessary  to 
conduct  reconnaissance  operation. 

On  the  field  of  battle,  tank  and  crews 
are  often  called  upon  to  serve  at  the  first 
lines  just  as  did  their  historical 
forerunners  — the  cavalry. 

The  cavalry’s  place  in  American  mili- 
tary history  was  established  before  the 
founding  of  the  Republic.  The  proud 
tradition  of  lightning  quick  raids  and 
daring,  courageous  attacks  were  carried 
down  through  the  years  by  the  likes  of 
Phillip  Sheridan,  Jeb  Stuart  and  Teddy 
Roosevelt.  Today,  the  historic  missions 
of  the  cavalry  are  carried  out  by  the 
Armor  Cavalry  — including  the  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicles  and  armored  personnel 
carriers  and  the  Air  Cavalry  — including 
the  Army’s  new  attack  helicopter. 

Armor  crewmembers  may  serve  in  a 
number  of  locations  in  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  All  basic  and  advanced 
individual  training  is  conducted  at  Fort 
Knox,  Ky.,  which  is  the  “home”  of  the 


Army’s  Armor  Center.  Elsewhere  in  the 
U.S.,  armor  crewmembers  are  found  at 
posts  ranging  from  Fort  Tewis  in 
Washington  to  Fort  Stewart,  in  Georgia, 
from  Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska  to 
Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii.  Overseas, 
they  make  their  homes  in  Berlin, 
Frankfurt  or  Wurzburg  or  in  far-away 
Japan. 

Armor  crewmembers  also  serve  in  49 
different  Reserve  or  National  Guard 
units  around  the  country.  Members  of 
these  units  receive  the  same  first  rate 
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basic  and  advanced  training  as  their 
Regular  Army  counterparts.  When  they 
return  to  their  home  units,  they  con- 
tinue to  train  on  the  most  up-to-date 
equipment,  too.  The  Army  ensures  that  a 
significant  number  of  all  new  tanks  are 
sent  to  these  units  so  that  the  Total  Army 
maintains  a consistently  high  level  of 
battle  preparedness. 

Whichever  post  the  armor  crew- 
member serves  at  and  in  whatever  vehicle 


he  serves  on,  he  can  be  assured  that  he  is 
carrying  on  a long  tradition  of  dedicated 
service  to  the  nation.  While  there  is  no 
civilian  equivalent  to  the  armor  crew- 
member, experience  gained  in  this  field  is 
never  wasted.  Experience  in  leading 
others,  working  in  a close-knit  team  and 
developing  the  ability  to  make  quick, 
correct  decisions  are  qualities  that  any 
employer  looks  for  in  a successful 
employee. 


(Photos  clockwise  beginning  with 
photo  of  MIA!  tank  above):  After  weeks 
spent  in  the  classroom  or  operating 
simulators,  A rmor  crewmember  students 
actually  take  over  the  controls  of  the  real 
thing.  (Photo  by  General  Dynamics. 
Land  Systems  Division) 

A group  of  students  at  the  Armor 
School  gather  around  their  instructor  to 
learn  the  operation  of  the  Bradley 
fighting  vehicle,  the  Army’s  most  modern 
armored  personnel  carrier.  (This  and 
remaining  photos  by  Sgt.  Dan  Hardoby, 
HQ  USAREC) 

Pvt.  2 Robert  E.  Nyquist,  Jr.,  of 
Hopewell,  Va.,  takes  a break  from  his  14- 
week-long  one-station  unit  training  class 
for  new  Armor  crewmembers. 

The  Armor  School  at  Tort  Kno.x 
serves  as  home  for  the  Army’s  Armor 
branch  and  is  where  all  of  the  branch ’s 
training  courses  are  conducted. 

On  our  back  cover:  Before  getting 
inside  an  actual  tank,  prospective 
crewmembers  learn  to  operate  the  vehicle 
on  one  of  the  school’s  simulators.  The 
school  takes  the  turret  of  an  inoperable 
or  seriously  damaged  vehicle  and  cuts 
away  part  of  the  armor-plated  sides.  The 
inside  of  the  tank  is  then  visible  to  small 
groups  of  students. 
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